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The Price of Union 


By AVERY CRAVEN 


ym HISTORIAN’S JOB IS TO FIND ORDER IN A DISORDERLY 
world.’ He must seek out the threads, whether they exist or not, 
which tie events together in a somewhat meaningful way. He 
must show that there is some sense in what has occurred—some 
progress or some decline; some relationship between events which 
rescues them from mere chaos. In his hands well-arranged causes 
produce inevitable and, therefore, just results. The human mind 
requires this for its sanity, and the historian must assume the 
responsibility and provide the assurance that we live in a rational 
universe. 

This is what is meant by the lessons which history teaches. This 
is what makes history a profession. This is why we must forever 
be rewriting and reinterpreting our history, and why what one 
generation has done with history is inadequate for the needs of 
the next. One age may wish to see the hand of God in all that has 
happened; another that economic forces have determined the 
course of human affairs; a third may wish to be shown that society 
is forever evolving from patterns simple to those more complex. 
But whatever the demand, the historian has at all times been ade- 
quate. The past in his hands makes sense. When he has finished 
arranging and interpreting events, this is, in spite of all its con- 
fusion and contradictions, an orderly world. Men and nations 
have gotten their just deserts. 

With this understanding of the historian’s task in mind, it is 
not surprising that the American Civil War has been seen as an 
“irrepressible conflict.” Some have viewed it, as did Abraham 
Lincoln, in terms of “the eternal struggle between right and 


1 This paper was presented as the presidential address before the Southern His- 
torical Association at Montgomery, Alabama, on November 9, 1951. 
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wrong.” It was waged to save the Union, and the Union was 
worth saving because it was man’s great experiment in demo- 
cracy, and because human slavery had no place in such an under- 
taking. Others have described it as an inevitable struggle be- 
tween agriculture and industry for the shaping of a nation’s 
economic destiny. They have seen two opposing ways of life, 
amounting to civilizations, in a predestined struggle for exist- 
ence. Still others, with states’ rights in mind, have insisted that 
it primarily involved the emergence of nationalism over and 
against the hindering forces of provincialism. But regardless of 
differing interpretations, all have understood that progress was 
at stake; a more just and equitable social order in the balance; 
and that victory ultimately rested on the side of justice and sound- 
ness. In this way a nation’s conscience has been soothed to ac- 
cept four bloody years of battle and ten years of civil enslave- 
ment as necessary ‘and beneficial steps towards a sounder future. 

Yet regardless of what historians have thought and said about 
the causes of the Civil War, the fact remains that the victory of 
northern arms over the Confederate States of America meant 
the triumph of one section over another; of one set of economic 
forces over a rival set of economic forces; of one type of social 
values over another; and of one set of political ideas and one 
party organization over those which had been in opposition. 
Regardless of the part which slavery and states’ rights may have 
played in producing the war, its most significant and lasting re- 
sult was the free and unhampered emergence of a new America— 
an America with a strangely different temper and spirit from the 
old, with a new set of values, and with new dominating interests. 
Freed from southern restraint, the nation rushed forward into 
the Gilded Age, the era of Robber Barons, the day of Big Busi- 
ness and bigger depressions. To put it more bluntly, the values 
and interests of the Northeast, as evolved under industry and fi- 
nance on a Puritan background, took charge to shape and direct 
the course of the United States into the modern world. 

Against just such an outcome in values and interests, the South 
as a section had long contended and, in the end, had risked her 
very existence. She had been able until now to force something 
of economic balance in national life, to retain the respectability 
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of certain rural social values, and to hold in check the drift to- 
wards consolidation in federal government. Unfortunately she 
permitted the slavery struggle to obscure these facts. That was a 
fatal blunder. 

It is probably true that Negro slavery was the fundamental 
factor in producing the American Civil War, and it is probably 
safe to make the assertion that if there had been no such thing as 
slavery, civil war might have been avoided. But when one talks 
this way he must understand that, by 1860, slavery had become 
the symbol and carrier of all sectional differences and conflicts. 
Because of its moral and social implications, it supplied the emo- 
tional force necessary for both attack and defense. It produced 
those fighting terms, “The Abolition Crusade” and “The Slave 
Power.” It colored every issue and often hid behind the words 
“right” and “rights” the more basic issues. As William H. Seward 
said: “Every question, political, civil, or ecclesiastical, however 
foreign to the subject of slavery, brings up slavery as an incident, 
and the incident supplants the principal question. We hear of 
nothing but slavery, and we can talk of nothing but slavery.” 

To the Northeast, and after 1854 to the Northwest, slavery 
became the sole reason for southern opposition to tariffs, internal 
improvements at federal expense, homestead legislation, national 
banking, and freer foreign immigration laws. It symbolized the 
political dominance which the South was supposed to hold in the 
nation through control of the Democratic party. It explained the 
southern emphasis on states’ rights and strict construction of con- 
stitutional powers. It came to signify what they called “back- 
wardness” in things social and economic. It was thought to have 
reduced the Northeast to the status of a conscious minority after 
Federalist days and to have kept the Northwest from its fullest 
development following the Mexican War. The Republican party 
had been created to right these wrongs. 

In the South, slavery was magnified into the cornerstone of a 
perfect society. It was supposed to have solved the labor prob- 
lem and the far more difficult race problem. It was the source 
of southern stability and the wide acceptance of personal and 
social responsibility which characterized the section. Its right 
to exist where men desired it and to expand into the new terri- 
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tories became the symbol of a section’s constitutional rights and 
its equality in national life. In the end, the southern states were 
willing to go to war in its defense. 

Yet in spite of these facts, it is perfectly clear that the war was 
waged over antagonisms much broader than slavery and that the 
purposes back of the so-called Reconstruction program, inaug- 
urated at the close of the war, had far more to do with reordering 
the South as a section than they had to do with the Negro as a 
human being. The nearly total abandonment of the Negro to the 
control of the southern states after 1876, the brazen political- 
economic bargaining or compromising in the disputed election 
of that year, pai the quick turning of the Negro’s Fourteenth 
Amendment almost exclusively to economic uses were, in fact, 
only the logical climax of steady developments which had, for 
a generation, been reducing the South, as a section, to a com- 
pletely colonial status in relation to the finance-industrial areas. 
Without ignoring the part which fear, vengeance, love of Union, 
and interest in the Negro played in Reconstruction, it must be 
perfectly clear to every scholar that the establishment of per- 
manent Republican party control, the protection of the already 
exorbitant tariffs, and the securing of financial arrangements sat- 
isfactory to the bankers, the creditors, and the rising industrial- 
ists were basic factors in determining the treatment given the 
South. Many Northerners were perfectly frank about the matter. 
The Negro must be enfranchised, they said, to counteract south- 
ern white votes which would most certainly be given to the Demo- 
cratic party. If this were not done, wrote a friend to Charles 
Sumner, it would produce evils “fearful to contemplate”—“a great 
reduction of the Tariff doing away with its protective features— 
perhaps Free Trade to culminate with Repudiation,—for neither 
Southerners nor Northern Democrats have any bonds or many 
greenbacks.” The Nation opposed “the speedy readmission of 
the Southern States” because of the effect it would have on gov- 
ernment securities, and the New York Tribune was equally cer- 
tain that “the cotton-planters,” educated by Calhoun “to the 
policy of keeping the Yankees from manufacturing,” would “vote 
solid to destroy the wealth-producing industry of the Loyal 
States.” No wonder Governor Horatio Seymour of New York 
insisted that the radical talk of making the South over into the 
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likeness of New England simply meant an acceptance of its 
“ideas of business, industry, money making, spindles and looms.” 

The appearance of such attitudes in Reconstruction should 
not, however, be a matter for surprise. Southern interference 
with the emergence of modern America had, in fact, constituted 
the basic reason for northern complaint. It was not just oppo- 
sition to specific measures, such as tariffs, homesteads, and in- 
ternal improvements, but rather the continued insistence on the 
locality in an age when increasing interdependence and improved 
communication demanded a consolidated nationalism: it was the 
emphasis on agricultural values and the refusal of Southerners 
to change their minds as the physical world in more than half 
the nation altered. These were the things that mattered most. 
The mass production of goods, the widening of credit, the appli- 
cation of steam to transportation, and the greater mobility of 
ideas, persons, and things were all out of keeping with a re- 
stricted central government, with purely local financial agents, 
and with a leisurely way of life. Constitutional regulations and 
governmental agents made for a handful of agriculturists and 
traders in colonial days did not necessarily meet the require- 
ments of thirty millions of people emerging into finance-indus- 
trial capitalism and spreading over half a vast continent. The 
enslavement of human beings did not jibe with the labor require- 
ments of free enterprise or the ethical standards of a competitive 
society. A “backward” minority had no right to restrain a pro- 
gressive majority. Men who were already economically depend- 
ent had no right to political dominance. 

The subjugation of the rural-agricultural South was, therefore, 
a foregone conclusion long before the indignation against Negro 
slavery, however real it may have been, provided the moral force 
which produced an irrepressible conflict. Regions which supply 
raw materials and markets seem inevitably to be cast for the 
role of backward dependents in the modern industrial age. 
Southerners had early realized this fact and their changing status 
in national life. Their complaints against a growing dependence 
were as bitter as were those of the North against restraint. Robert 
J. Turnbull had declared in 1827 that “internal improvements 
are drawing off our resources to the North, and tariffs are driving 
us rapidly into Colonial vassalage.” He was convinced that the 
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interest of the North and West was “that the government should 
become more and more National”; while that of the South was 
“that it should continue Federal.” The South would, therefore, 
have to wage a constant fight for the “preservation” of the Con- 
stitution against the “usurpation” of northern “manufacturers.” 
John C. Calhoun had seen the Wilmot Proviso as “a scheme, 
which aims to monopolize the powers of this Government and 
to obtain sole possession of its territories.” This meant inequality, 
and rather than yield one inch of southern equality he would 
“meet any extremity upon earth.” “What! acknowledged in- 
feriority!” he cried. “The surrender of life is nothing to sinking 
down into acknowledged inferiority!” 

The protests against economic, social, and intellectual depend- 
ence gained added momentum after 1850. The drives for agri- 
cultural improvements, direct trade with Europe, the establish- 
ment of manufactures, the improvement of southern schools, 
the establishment of southern periodicals, and the boycotting of 
northern colleges and summer resorts, all had back of them both 
the realization of dependence and the desire to make the section 
self-sufficing. Writers and speakers were constantly pointing 
with shame to the fact that from the rattle with which the nurse 
tickled the ears of the southern child to the shroud that covered 
the cold form of the dead or the marble slab that marked the 
final resting place, everything with which the Southerner worked 
and played came from the North. The senseless talk of making 
Kansas a slave state arose, not from any sound hope of slavery 
expansion, but from a determination to preserve southern equal- 
ity. In fact, the danger of slavery expanding to any existing 
territory in 1860 was so slight that the Republican appeal was 
primarily to an abstract principle, and its popularity due to the 
fact that it represented northern opposition to all that the South 
now symbolized. Its economic program, on the other hand, was 
emphatically concrete and meaningful. It pointed directly to- 
wards modern America. 

The South also reacted to Republican success as a symbol of 
defeat in a long struggle. It is difficult to explain secession strictly 
in terms of the threat carried by Abraham Lincoln as a President. 
Secession in terms of thwarted slavery expansion per se does not 
make sense. States reacted to an accumulation, to emotions, to 
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a discouraged feeling of helplessness, to a conviction that all 
they stood for and all they valued was endangered. They were 
trying to protect the ways of a minority against the power of a 
differing economic-social majority. A movement that took from 
November, 1860, to April, 1861, to reach its climax represented 
a reluctant drift, not precipitous action. 

As the possibility of civil war became clear, however, patriotic 
and moral justification for resort to force necessarily pushed 
aside the material elements in sectional conflict and lifted the 
struggle to high and lofty levels. All wars are ultimately fought 
for things too sacred to be yielded. God does not lend his sup- 
port to unworthy causes. Men are willing to give their lives only 
for right and rights. Yet in spite of high-sounding words, the 
material causes for sectional rivalry and conflict were not over- 
looked. A few Northerners early spoke of a peaceful acceptance 
of separation, but when faced with the social-economic conse- 
quences, drew back, and few “patriots” showed the slightest in- 
clination to yield on a single interest item. As a northern historian 
has recently written: 


Throughout the secession winter, the Northern compromisers generally 
showed great enthusiasm for concessions on matters that seemed to 
have no direct bearing upon their particular interests, but they dis- 
played an unfeeling obduracy toward concessions on subjects that 
touched them closely. In Congress nearly every type of sectional leg- 
islation came up for debate; and Northerners, whether radical or con- 
servative, Republican or Democratic, refused to surrender any law 
which brought special benefits to their constituents. Southerners could 


cry out against discrimination and Northern tyranny, but Yankee con- 
gressmen were unmoved.” 


More significant was the fact that southern congressmen had 
hardly left their seats in 1860-1861 before the complete overturn- 
ing of the old economic order began. A homestead act, the pas- 
sage of which marked the final yielding of the nation’s natural 
resources to private hands, was hurried through. The long-de- 
bated protective tariff was started on an upward swing that would 
ultimately carry it to heights surprising even to the industrialists 


2 Kenneth M. Stampp, And the War Came: The North and the Secession Crisis, 
1860-1861 (Baton Rouge, 1950), 160. 
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themselves. The quick passage of a national banking law, soon 
to be followed by a whole series of fiscal measures favorable to 
investors and creditors, put an end to financial values that had 
held since the days of Andrew Jackson. A Pacific railroad bill, 
in turn, marked the end of a long controversy over the part which 
government should play in internal improvements and economic 
developments. Even the immigration laws, which Southerners 
had so ardently defended, were loosened to permit the importa- 
tion of wage earners by contractors. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, with its restrictions on state action, climaxed a legislative 
program of near revolutionary proportions. 

War needs furnished immediate justification for most of this 
legislation. Yet the whole program was one toward which the 
North had been driving and against which the South had stood 
firm for more than a generation. It was a program which em- 
bodied every essential ingredient necessary for the rise of the 
American businessman, his institutions, and his values. It would 
make possible wealth undreamed of by those who planted. It 
would build great cities, require transcontinental railway lines, 
and begin the production of material things in quantity and 
quality ae as mankind had never known. It would be called 
the Industrial Revolution. 


With the exception of speed and degree, however, there was 
little basically new in the developments which followed in the 
United States. Much the same social-economic transformation 
had already taken place in western Europe. England and France 
had early felt the magic touch of steam power and factory pro- 
duction. These would soon do a more rapid and more thorough 
job in remaking Germany. The rise to strength and dominance 
of the city and the factory was a common phenomenon in the 
nineteenth century. What was unique and peculiar in the Amer- 
ican story was its temper and its methods—both the product of 
the sectional struggle and Reconstruction. 

What was done to the South, and how it was done, is a familiar 
story. It was from one angle the complete elimination of an 
economic and political rival guilty of thwarting Progress. From 
another, it was the completing of a glorious mission in the name 
of patriotism and morality—the wielding of the Lord’s “terrible 
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swift sword.” Either justified a perfectly ruthless procedure. 
And, what is equally important, the practical interest end might 
be served under the banner of the piously abstract. It is there- 
fore always difficult to say whether Thaddeus Stevens and Charles 
Sumner were motivated by a godlike indignation or by a plain, 
everyday hatred of a sectional rival. The results, however, were 
the same. The South, which was once so powerful that some 
charged it with ruling the nation, was turned over to the mercies 
of an army of occupation, its political action regulated and super- 
vised, and its social values discredited by the assumption of back- 
wardness. If the section had any contribution to make to a people 
blundering into the Gilded Age, in terms of rural-agricultural 
moderation of industrial and financial excesses, or of living as 
against acquiring, it was neither asked for nor appreciated. 
Southern emphasis on good manners, on personal and social 
responsibility, or on the right of men and regions to be different, 
were old-fashioned in such an age. These things were not pro- 
gressive. They did not yield profits. They belonged to an era 
and a section that had produced a Jefferson and a Madison, a 
Marshall and a Calhoun, a Lee and a Davis, but which had been 
unable to produce a single Rockefeller, a Morgan, a Hill, or a 
Carnegie. Until it had been made over in the image of its con- 
queror, it could be ignored. 

Thus for nearly two generations the South would play little 
part in the larger affairs of the nation. Wrapped up with its own 
problems of recovery and adjustment, it would share little either 
in the great economic prosperity of the age or in the shaping of 
national character. Thus to the already staggering cost involved 
in the physical and political destruction of an important segment 
of the nation must be added the equally staggering waste of 
talent and ability and culture. Balance was being sacrificed; 
human qualities and values, essential to national greatness, were 
being discredited and ignored. Southerners were being forced, 
like the peoples in any conquered and occupied country, to resort 
to deception, violence, and intrigue. Double standards and non- 
moral attitudes were inevitable results. 

The cost in northern values was even greater. Doing these 
things to the South damaged the aggressor more than they did the 
victim. It gave the leadership in national life to such twisted, 
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unbalanced, vindictive men as Thaddeus Stevens, Edwin M. 
Stanton, Benjamin F. Butler, Zachariah Chandler, and Charles 
Sumner. It loosed an “age of hate” and social irresponsibility. 
Stevens would break up and relay the whole “political, municipal 
and social” fabric of southern society. Chandler thought that 
the only rights southern whites possessed were “the constitu- 
tional right to be hanged and the divine right to be damned.” 
The good citizens of Boston, assembled in Faneuil Hall, asserted 
that the “defeated rebels” had “no civil nor political rights” which 
loyal men were bound to respect. A northern clergyman declared 
in a sermon that “I would try and condemn to be hung for treason, 
every rebel who has registered as Colonel, or as a higher rank 
in the Confederate army, or was of corresponding prominence 
in civil service.” The few he would pardon he would let go under 
sentence with a rope around their necks with a clear under- 
standing that if they ever touched “their accursed feet” upon 
“this soil of ours again . . . that postponed halter [would] swing 
them still.” 

Action, fortunately, never quite matched such talk. But the 
emotions stirred did silence conservative voices and permit an 
extreme course to be taken. Even in cases where public approval 
was uncertain, bold men who knew what they wanted were able 
to drive ahead amid the confusion and uncertainty of conflicting 
forces. A certain ruthlesness in dealing with opposition; a com- 
plete disregard of public opinion; a justification of corruption 
where deemed necessary to reach ends; a harsh indifference to 
the welfare of the helpless; a sham righteousness assumed in the 
interest of progress; these were the attitudes that were being 
woven into the temper of a people about to enter the industrial 
age. Already one could almost hear a Vanderbilt exclaim: “The 
public be damned.” 

The political cost was equally heavy. The Republican party 
had come out of the war with the reputation of having saved the 
Union. It was not a deserved reputation. War Democrats had 
given loyal support, and extreme Republicans had made no end 
of trouble. Professor William Archibald Dunning always bluntly 
insisted that the Republican party, as such, had ceased to exist 
by 1864, and that a Union party composed of War Republicans 
and War Democrats had taken its place. More than that a goodly 
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number of old Republicans of the liberal Lincoln tradition were 
soon in revolt against the party’s conservative trend; while a 
considerable group of old Democrats of the John A. Logan and 
Ulysses S. Grant stamp were becoming the most ardent of Re- 
publicans. In the fight against President Andrew Johnson, how- 
ever, Republicans had ignored the facts in the case, unfairly 
charged all Democrats with Copperhead leanings, and had re- 
turned to the old arrogant assumption that they were, and always 
had been, the only sound and loyal party. 

This assumption, moreover, included loyalty to the Republican 
economic interests now magnified and adjusted to the needs of 
the emerging new day. Business thus shared in the luster of 
loyalty and the great moral benefits from having freed the slave. 
The Republican party became the party of business; business, in 
turn, became the heir to all the attitudes which the Republicans 
had developed in “reconstructing” the “disloyal South.” To keep 
the party in power became an object of more importance than 
preserving democracy. The emoluments of public office were, 
of course, a consideration, but the avoidance of southern policies 
was more vital. Even the appropriation of a presidential election, 
clearly lost, was justifiable. Sound economic policies—meaning 
tariffs, payment of debts in gold, and free enterprise—were a part 
of the Republican faith. The party had an economic mission as 
well as a divine commission. Henry Wilson declared that in the 
Republican party there was more of moral and intellectual worth 
than was ever embodied in any political organization in any land. 
It had been “created by no man or set of men but brought into 
being by almighty God himself . . . and endowed by the creator 
with all political power and every office under Heaven.” And its 
claim to rule rested on both moral and economic grounds. For, 
as said George F. Hoar, it contained “the best elements in our 
national life . . . the survivors and children of the men who put 
down the Rebellion and abolished slavery, saved the Union, and 
paid the debt and kept the faith, and achieved the manufacturing 
independence of the country, and passed the homestead laws.” 
So, said another, in 1876, “Let your ballots protect the work so 
effectually done by your bayonets at Gettysburg and on so many 
a field of strife.” 

The Democratic party, on the other hand, was charged with 
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having sympathized with treason. It had sided with “rebels.” It 
had “no high aims, no patriotic intentions.” It was “controlled 
by the foreign population and the criminal classes of our great 
cities, by Tammany Hall, and by the leaders of the solid South.” 
“Every unregenerate rebel calls himself a Democrat,” cried Oliver 
P. Morton of Indiana. 


Every bounty jumper, every deserter, every sneak who ran away from 
the draft, calls himself a Democrat. ... Every man... who murdered 
Union prisoners . . . who invented dangerous compounds to burn 
steamboats and Northern cities, who contrived hellish schemes to in- 
troduce into Northern cities . . . yellow fever, calls himself a Democrat. 
Every dishonest contractor . . . every dishonest paymaster . . . every 
officer in the army who was dismissed for cowardice calls himself a 
Democrat. ... In short, the Democratic party may be described as a 
common sewer and loathsome receptacle. .. . 


The conclusion was obvious. As the Chicago Tribune put it: 
“The War of the Rebellion, on the surface a conflict between the 
North and the South, was in reality a conflict between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties and principles.” It would not 
be ended until “the Democratic party was dead and buried.” 
Harper's Weekly was just as specific. “Reconciliation,” it said, 
“will not result from taking the control of government from New 
England, the Middle States, and the Northwest and giving it to 
the Southern and border States. The power must remain where 
it is, because there the principles of the New Union are a living 
faith.” 

Such blunt acceptance of the basic significance of a long-exist- 
ing power struggle, more than a decade after the abolition of 
slavery, which is supposed to have been the sole reason for sec- 
tional strife, is indeed revealing. It recalls to mind the words of 
Joshua R. Giddings, back in 1844, when he warned that the an- 
nexation of Texas would place “the policy and the destiny” of 
the nation in southern hands, and then asked: 


Are the liberty-loving democrats of Pennsylvania ready to give up our 
tariff? Are the farmers of the West, of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, pre- 
pared to give up the sale of their beef, pork, and flour, in order to in- 
crease the profits of those who raise children for sale, and deal in the 
bodies of women? ...I appeal to the whole population of the western 
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States—of all classes and conditions, and political parties—to say 
whether they are willing to give up their harbor improvements, and 
the improvement of our river navigation, for the purpose of improving 
the southern slave trade, and of perpetuating slavery in Texas? 


The basic nature of the conflict had evidently not changed. 
The only difference, seemingly, was that the sin of slaveholding 
carried the appeal in 1844, while the guilt of having attempted 
to break up the Union supplied the emotional force in 1874-1876. 
Such appeals did infinite damage to the two-party system. They 
created a solid Democratic South and equally solid Republican 
blocs all over the North. Regardless of actual interests, men con- 
tinued to vote their emotions. Reform of corruption became dif- 
ficult; the honest facing of problems impossible. They magnified 
the service rendered by the soldier to the nation; brought men 
as unfitted as Ulysses S. Grant to the highest office in the land; 
and, with the organization of the G. A. R., thrust the military 
hand deep into the national treasury and made military service 
a prerequisite to the holding of every office from the presidency 
to the janitorship in the humblest county courthouse. What the 
resulting corruption and incompetency cost the United States no 
one will ever know. 

Business, meanwhile, took its cue from politics. Ends justified 
dishonest means. Private conduct and the private conscience 
were one thing; what a man did in business was quite another. 
Men who later were to be called “Robber Barons” were as pious 
churchmen as were the politicians who waved the bloody shirt. 
Men who exploited labor as ruthlessly as they wasted a nation’s 
natural resources or bribed a public official were even more 
honored and rewarded than were the politicians who, ten years 
after the close of war, were still saving the Union and freeing the 
slaves. One of the most brutal tricks history has ever played on 
blundering mankind was to shift the scenes so rapidly that these 
businessmen, who had so eminently succeeded, by the accepted 
standards of their day, were scarcely permitted to leave the stage 
before they were being denounced as “predatory capitalists.” 
Evidently the application of Reconstruction methods and values 
in business was not acceptable even to the North. 

The heaviest cost of Union, however, fell on agriculture. In 
a larger sense the economic struggle had been against the rural- 
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agricultural interests and values united under southern leader- 
ship. The disintegration of the early alliance between the West 
and South, in the 1840's, had marked a turning point in national 
affairs. This agricultural combination until now had dominated 
national policy. Through the Democratic party, it had had its 
way with banks, tariffs, homesteads, and internal improvements. 
As the West grew and matured, however, differences arose, and 
the South more and more found herself standing alone on old 
issues. The question of slavery extension into the territories com- 
pleted the break and pushed the strictly rural-agricultural issues 
into the background. Farmers, however much their interests re- 
mained the same, were now hopelessly divided. 

War and Reconstruction only widened the gap while at the 
same time they actually increased farmers’ common interests. 
Southern leadership, moreover, was now completely discredited. 
The nation’s agriculturists, who justly laid claim to being gentle- 
men and who stressed the importance of culture, dignity, and 
good living in rural areas, were now broken and out of fashion. 
The homestead act and the heavy land grants to railroads, on the 
other hand, gave the northwestern farmer new and greater op- 
portunities. Equipped with the new machinery which war neces- 
sities had popularized, he swept out across the vast prairie and 
plains regions to write, in action, one of the great epics of human 
history. ‘Aided by the heavy flow of foreign immigrants, farmers 
and cattlemen literally flooded the western world with food. In 
the three decades after 1870, one generation of men settled more 
land and turned it into farms than all their predecessors put to- 
gether. In the same period, they added over 225 million acres 
to what the census called “improved lands”—an amount far in 
excess of all that improved since Jamestown. 

Into the lap of the astonished world these farmers poured 


their yields. “Year after year came from w idening acreage... 
torrents of wheat, of pork, of cattle, of corn, sw elling the channels 
of trade. ... Year after year, more and more fre ight cars creaked 


wearily with heavier and heavier loads to cities whose prosperity 
waxed higher and higher and higher.” Dependent urban and 
industrial groups could go on expanding without worry about 
cheap food. Common men the western world over could now eat 
roast beef and white bread, once the food of kings. 
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But there was another side to it. The farmer was selling in a 
world market and functioning in a society now dedicated to the 
proposition that the rise of cities and the spread of industry meas- 
ure all progress; that governments are instituted among men for 
the purpose of aiding such developments; and that there is no 
difference between developing a nation’s resources and exploit- 
ing them. Slowly, one by one, the European farmers accepted 
peasantry before the competition of cattle raised on the open 
range and produce raised on cheap homestead lands. In Eng- 
land this produced what W. H. R. Curtler calls “a minor social 
revolution” in the ruination “of the old landed aristocracy as a 
class.” A Jena economist, meanwhile, warned the German farmer 
that he must “let go his hold on the traditions of the past; he must 
arouse his energies and adapt himself to the demands and circum- 
stances of the time. Agriculture is now revolutionized.” Scandina- 
vian farmers suffered almost as much. Only industry, which was 
increasingly dependent on the outside world for food, raw materi- 
als, and markets, profited by what a Berlin writer called “the 
boundless blessings conferred upon the population of Europe by 
the shipments from transmarine sources.” One day such depend- 
ence, phrased in a demand for an “equal place in the sun,” would 
plunge the whole western world into war. 

The western farmer himself fared little better in such an order. 
While he sold in an unprotected market, he bought behind the 
walls of a tariff that soon reached 50 per cent. He bore the brunt 
of the businessman’s methods in railroads and finances. He over- 
crowded the range and he glutted his markets. Without knowing 
it, he was depleting his soils and lowering his water levels. Soon 
he made the discovery that the new rulers of America no longer 
believed, as had Thomas Jefferson and John Taylor, that the 
farmers were “the chosen people of God.” He even found out 
that the term “farmer” might be used to imply inferiority. When 
he attempted to strike back at the railroads and other corpora- 
tions, he learncd what Reconstruction had done to the American 
system of government. The attempt to impeach Andrew Johnson 
had weakened the presidential office itself and had struck a blow 
at executive independence. Soon, members of Congress would 
speak of the sweet reasonableness of a chief executive. The re- 
fusal of the Supreme Court to test the validity of the Reconstruc- 
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tion program had amounted to virtual abdication. It had even 
permitted Congress to remove cases from its jurisdiction. It too 
had lost independence and was being overshadowed by the leg- 
islative department. Congress, thus, had grown all-powerful and 
the welfare of business and finance seemed to be its chief con- 
cern. The Senate had become a millionaire’s club. It was, charged 
James B. Weaver of Iowa, filled with men who represented “the 
corporations and the various phases of organized greed.” “To 
an alarming extent,” he went on, it could and did “control both 
the House and the Executive,” with the result that while the war 
had destroyed a “slave holding aristocracy, restricted both as to 
locality and influence,” it was “only to be succeeded by an in- 
finitely more dangerous and powerful aristocracy of wealth, which 
now [pervaded] every State and [aspired] to universal dominion.” 
The strictly sectional character of this new aristocracy was clearly 
indicated by Congressman George W. Morgan, who complained 
“of the tribute money which the shrewdness of New England 
politicians extorts from the people of the agricultural States for 
the benefit of certain Eastern monopolies. . . . So well estab- 
lished is the dominion of New England over the people of the 
other States,” he continued, “that they humbly bow their necks 
to the yoke and meekly pay the tribute.” “The lords of the loom” 
were, as Samuel S. Marshall of Illinois repeated, levying tribute 
“upon the people of the West at pleasure and without limit.” 

The real difficulty, of course, was that agriculture, under the 
new order of things, was not prospering. Another farming region 
was being reduced to a colonial status. The economic order was 
out of balance. As one writer said, the railroads had never been 
so prosperous; the banks had never done a better or a more pro- 
fitable business; manufacturing enterprises never made more 
money; yet agriculture everywhere was in a languishing condi- 
tion. It was a situation which Southerners had seen coming and 
had struggled to prevent. It was part of the price paid for Union. 
Spokesmen for the western farmer had simply taken over the role 
once played by Turnbull, Calhoun, and Davis. It was a leader- 
ship, however, vastly inferior. Ignatius Donnelly, James Baird 
Weaver, and William Jennings Bryan had little of the logic or the 
understanding of their predecessors. They too were doomed to 
defeat. Yet the problem they faced was the old familiar one; 
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only the setting had changed. Farmers were battling to preserve 
their equality before the onrush of finance and industrial capi- 
talism. Too late, they were discovering the tragic fact that slavery, 
in spite of its great importance, was only one phase of a far 
broader problem forced upon a people moving all too swiftly out 
of a simple past into the complexities of an industrial future. 


And so the historian trying to find order in this disorderly 
world might, if his conscience permitted, suggest that the basic 
developments which took place in the United States in the nine- 
teenth century, when stripped of their exaggerations, were the 
product of those great forces which were ushering in the modern 
world. He might even hint that the American tragedy lay in the 
way in which changes were brought about and in the ruthless- 
ness, waste, and corruption which resulted. Looking for longer 
lines and a bit more sense in what happened, he might even argue 
that the greater interdependence of men and regions on each 
other which came with major technological, industrial, and finan- 
cial changes rendered old political and social arrangements and 
ideas inadequate. Men’s minds were left behind in one age while 
their bodies were being thrust forward into another. The centers 
of power and influence had altered; population had shifted and 
concentrated; a new emphasis on nationalism and freedom for 
the individual had become necessary. 

The historian might also suggest that under such conditions, 
developments everywhere overstressed the importance of in- 
dustry and glorified the businessman and his values far above 
their worth. Fabulous returns in early days, moreover, tended 
to hide weaknesses, and the all too apparent tendency to debase 
and exploit areas which supplied raw materials, food, and mark- 
ets. Men failed to see the bitter rivalries that lay ahead as de- 
pendent industrial peoples reached out for necessary supplies and 
places in which to sell surplus goods. They could not know what 
would happen when the age of expansion neared its close, nor 
could they understand that the early conflicts on local stages 
were but a prelude to international wars which, in turn, would 
call for world organization and better means for using the demo- 
cratic process and keeping world peace. 








Early New Orleans Society: 
A Reappraisal 


By JOSEPH G. TREGLE, JR. 


M... OF THE SOUTH HAS BEEN CONTENT WITH ONE 
Lost Cause, one romantic memory of a time gone by in which it 
has been possible to linger with mixed emotions of pride in the 
perfection of the past and regret for its passing. But in that 
most distinct of southern states, Louisiana, where loyalties have 
so often been confused, even the Confederacy has been unable 
to dominate the nostalgia of the people, and, indeed, the com- 
miseration felt by Louisianians for the death of the ante-bellum 
South has been as nothing compared to their mourning over the 
fate of the Creole. 

A veritable cult of the Creole has grown over the years, propa- 
gated by historians as well as by journalists, by scholars as well 
as by the often pathetic present-day representatives of this sup- 
posed tradition, confused but happy in their knowledge that once 
their kind had ruled these lands along the Mississippi with a 
grace and charm long since lost to the modern world. For those 
who look so longingly to the past, these old Latin ways and 
forms have taken on the character of a superior culture, doomed 
to be crushed in the eventual day of Anglo-Saxon uniformity. 

But when dreams distort historical truth, it is necessary, 
though perhaps futile, to challenge them, and it is the purpose 
of this paper to re-examine the nature of New Orleans’ early 
population, to restore some proper focus in which to view the 
society of the city and of the state. It was perhaps inevitable that 
misunderstanding should spring from the confusion that was 
Louisiana in the 1820's. Nowhere was this confusion more 
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striking than in the crossroad of the world that so dominated 
Louisiana life, the metropolis of New Orleans. 

The population of the city in the 1820's was divided into 
groups and shadings of groups, whose suspicions, resentments, 
and hatreds fed on the isolation from each other occasioned by 
differences of language and tradition, and battened on the famil- 
iarity bred by inevitable competition for political and’ economic 
power. The largest single group in the community was the 
ancien population, the descendants of the French and Spanish 
colonial settlers, about whom so much has been written and 
so little has been explained. Romantic folklore, filial pride, and 
uncritical if effusive writings have hidden these people behind 
a mythological fog which even today it is socially dangerous to 
try to penetrate. There are few things clung to so tenaciously or 
taught so vehemently in New Orleans as the doctrine of the 
Creole, which might be summed up as the religious belief that 
all those who bore that name were Louisianians born to de- 
scendants of the French and Spanish, that they were almost 
uniformly genteel and cultured aristocrats, above the lure of 
money, disdainful of physical labor, and too sensitive to descend 
into the dirty business of political and monetary struggle with 
the crude Américains, though they were influential enough to en- 
gulf the barbarism of the latter and give social and artistic tone 
to the city. 

Nothing so infuriates the apostles of the Creole myth as the 
widespread belief in some outland quarters that the term implies 
a mixture of white and Negro blood, and they insist with an air 
of finality and aggressiveness that no Creole has ever been any- 
thing but a native white Louisianian descended from the Latin 
colonial stock. Even the descendants of the Acadian migrants 
from Canada are ruled out of this select society—they may be 
Cajuns, but never Creoles, for who has ever heard of a lowly 
Creole? Poor, perhaps, but never lowly. Only on one point is 
there any compromise, and that is in the willingness of the elect 
to admit that “Creole” may be legitimately used as an adjective 
to classify any number of things as native to the state, so that 
one may speak correctly of a slave as a “Creole Negro,” for 
example, if never simply as a “Creole.” Some latitudinarians will 
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even concede a place to those such as the scions of the German 
settlers who came into Louisiana under John Law, or to post- 
Purchase French migrants, since all these eventually became 
identified with the Gallic culture of the community. But the 
more frequent insistence is on the narrower definition. 

It must be admitted that these Creoles of fancy are a charming 
and thoroughly delightful people. After all, they possessed phy- 
sical and moral qualities, if we are to believe the tradition, which 
placed them among the favored of Providence. Their girls were 
models of beauty and feminine virtue, protected from the crudi- 
ties of life by a rigid and almost incredible family supervision 
and training, yet the very epitome of those social graces and 
accomplishments which make for the delight of men. The women 
were deferential wives and mothers, arbiters of style and be- 
havior, mistresses of gracious households. And who would not 
recognize the men—the dark and lithe youths, handsome, gal- 
lant, and brave, educated in France or select American colleges, 
and equipped with an electric pride which sparked at the slightest 
contact and led inevitably to numberless duels, generally of the 
gentlemanly kind involving slender swords and as little vulgar 
gore as possible; or the older, dignified, and chivalrous aristocrats, 
wise in the ways of the world, urbane and courtly, the very soul 
of honor and hospitality. 

Their great accomplishment, we are told, was to know how to 
live. Not for them the rush and greed of the grasping American, 
whose god was the dollar and who had little time or inclination 
for the joys of the theater or the appreciation of beauty. It was 
breeding, never money, which counted with the Creole of tradi- 
tion, and family pride made it impossible for him even to con- 
sider an economic pursuit which required the removal of his coat 
or the laborious use of his hands. He could be a banker, of 
course, which was eminently respectable, a professional man, a 
planter, or even a merchant, if on a large enough scale. But it 
should occasion no surprise that he fell farther and farther be- 
hind in the economic race with the Yankee—no man of his 
sensibilities could be expected to care enough for mere money 
to chase it with the almost frightening determination of a John 
McDonogh, or to allow the bothersome details of business to 
interfere with the serious things of life such as the theater, the 
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opera, the ball, or the hunt. One could not be expected always 
to have an eye on the Americans! Thus life for the traditional 
Creole had few sharp edges—he moved in the circles of his 
society with gentility of manner and an awareness of all the 
subtleties of good living which could only have come from his 
noble lineage. Paragon of style, judge of good wine and fine 
food, connoisseur of handsome women, he was to the manner 
born.’ 

The only serious fault with this hallowed doctrine of the Creole 
is that it does demonstrable violence to historical truth. It is 
abundantly clear that in the 1820's and 1830's “Creole” was gen- 
erally used in Louisiana to designate any person native to the 
state, be he white, black, or colored, French, Spanish, or Anglo- 
American, and used not as an adjective but as a noun. Thus the 
terms “Creole” and “native” were interchangeable, and if one 
wished to speak only of those Latin Louisianians who could trace 
their ties to the soil back to colonial days, the only precise form 
for so doing was that of the “ancien population.” It is true, of 
course, that since the great preponderance of Creoles were of this 
original stock it was not at all unusual to find “Creole” being 
used as a more convenient term than “ancien population,” 
especially when one considers that the Anglo-American Creoles 
were neither numerous enough nor generally old enough in 
the 1820’s and 1830’s to make necessary the more limited and 
accurate terminology during the heated racial conflicts in the 
community, and certainly it was realized that no one would 
think of considering the Negro as being at all involved in any 
of these factional distinctions among white men. Moreover, the 
ancien population almost universally insisted upon identifying 
their interests as those common to all native Louisianians, and 
they deliberately embraced the non-Latin native as one of them- 
selves. There could be no question, therefore, of denying him 
the title of Creole. It follows naturally that the Acadians were 


1 The traditional approach to the Creole is most succinctly summed up by Roger 
Baudier in his “The Creoles of Old New Orleans” (typescript, Howard-Tilton 
Library, Tulane University), but is also to be found in practically every treatise 
on Louisiana. That this concept has become a matter of dogm’ with the present 
New Orleans Creoles is demonstrated by the study of Ben Avis Adams, “Indexes 
of Assimilation of the Creole People in New Orleans” (M.A. thesis, Tulane 
University, 1939). 
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likewise full-fledged members of this group, and there was 
certainly never any attempt in the press or the hustings to con- 
sider them in any other light. 

The evidence on all these points is quite clear. Innumerable 
newspaper advertisements refer matter-of-factly to Louisiana- 
born Negroes as Creoles; Isaac Johnson, native of the Florida 
parishes, completely Anglo-American in speech and culture, was 
proud of his right to the Creole label; and Alexander Mouton, 
Acadian Jacksonian from Lafayette, was certainly considered by 
his contemporaries as a major leader of the Creole group.” 

It was as a native Louisianian, as a matter of fact, that the 
Latin Creole primarily thought of himself, for he saw in that 
powerful and mystical bond which ties most men to the soil of 
their birth the principal justification for his determination not 
to become a forgotten man in his own land. The danger of that 


2 It is difficult to understand how the traditional definition of “Creole” could 
have survived for so long and been so generally accepted even in scholarly circles 
when one considers the evidence from the contemporary press: Joseph Veillon 
advertises to sell “three fine negro slaves, creoles” (New Orleans Louisiana Courier, 
June 11, 1828); Mrs. Plantevignes, “being about to depart for France, desires to 
sell the following servants, all creoles of this city” (ibid., April 3, 1828); or, 
“Wanted to purchase, a seamstress who can also wash and iron . . . she must be 
a creole or acclimated” (ibid., June 24, 1828). 

As for the Latin requirement, the evidence is again overwhelming. Benjamin 
M. Norman, Norman’s New Orleans and Environs (New Orleans, 1845), 73, says: 
Creoles are those “who are born here . . . without reference to the birth place of 
their parents.” The New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser (quoted in New Orleans 
Bee, September 2, 1833) refers to J. B. Dawson, incorrectly, but definitely, as a 
“creole of Louisiana . . . a native of the parish in which he resides, the district of 
Florida,” though Dawson was in no way allied to the Latin element of the state. 
It is significant, too, in rebuttal to those who hold that such admission into 
Creole ranks was granted to those who became assimilated into the traditional 
Latin culture, that although Edward Douglas White had been raised since 
infancy in the Lafourche stronghold of the Latins and spoke French as well as 
he did English, he was never allowed the Creole title. Moreover, the press reg- 
ularly included the Acadian areas in their enumeration of the Creole parishes. 
(New Orleans Louisiana Advertiser, March 4, 1834. ) 

In 1834 Isaac Johnson, a leader of the Florida “American” faction, told White: 
“I am a creole . . . I had considered myself a Creole in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term,” which to him meant simply native-born. (New Orleans Mercantile 
Advertiser, July 1, 1834.) 

Harriet Martineau reported in her Retrospect of Western Travel (3 vols., 
London, 1838), II, 136: “Creole means native. French and American creoles are 
natives of French and American extraction.” And the equally observant J. H. 
Ingraham in the preface to his novel The Quadroone: or, St. Michael’s Day (2 
vols., New York, 1841), I, ix, tells his readers: “The term Creole will be used 
throughout the work in its simple Louisiana acceptation, viz., as the synonyme of 
native. ... The children of northern parents, if born in Louisiana, are ‘Creoles.’” 
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eventuality coming to pass was by no means slight in the 1820's 
and 1830's. For two other major groups in New Orleans and 
throughout the state had gradually come to dominate the affairs 
of the community to the growing exclusion of all others: the 
Anglo-Americans and the so-called “foreign French.” 

The Americans, of course, were of all kinds and from all places. 
They had come down into Louisiana principally after the Pur- 
chase to seek their fortunes in the rich acres of the new territory 
and in its markets, banks, courts, and thriving trading centers. 
There had been other Americans in New Orleans before 1803, 
to be sure, and they had generally been of a breed that was 
not easy to forget. Rough, violent, profane, and brawling, the 
floating adventurers, the river bullies, and the backwoods deni- 
zens come to market had made the American and Kentuckian 
names things to be feared and often detested among the citizens 
of the great port, who welcomed the trade but regretted the 
traders. One did not need the pride of the Creole of tradition 
to decide that he would have little to do with men such as these. 

Louisiana folklore has, unfortunately, too greatly stressed this 
vulgarity and barbarism of the early Americans in Louisiana, 
and a part of the Creole myth would have it that for many 
decades the Creoles held aloof from the newcomers, confident 
of their own evident superiority, keeping alive the social, artistic, 
and cultural traditions of the community while the Yankee 
changed money in the temple. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, for it is a misrepresentation of both the Latin Creole 
and the Anglo-American types. 

The plain truth of the matter is that the ancien population of 
the early nineteenth century, the Latin Creoles, were hardly the 
same sort of people met with so delightfully in the Creole myth. 
That they were charming in their way can hardly be denied, 
but theirs was a charm springing from simplicity, from a natural, 
sensate joy in life, and from the fervid and mercurial emotionalism 
of their temperaments, rather than the charm of a highly cultured 
or accomplished people. Many of them unquestionably possessed 
the courtliness of manner which had sprung from the days of 
the greatness of France and Spain, but the form had long out- 


3 New Orleans L’Ami des Lois, March 3, 1824; New Orleans Louisiana Gazette, 
June 28, 29, 1824. 
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lived the substance of any aristocratic heritage. Illiteracy among 
the Latin Creoles was appalling, for example, and was certainly 
not limited to the less fortunate of their members. Even such 
men as Jacques Villeré and Bernard Marigny were notoriously 
limited in education, though both had spent time in France and 
were unquestionably among the elite of Creole society. At one 
time both of these men were charged, not by Anglo-Americans 
but by other Latin Creoles, with being unable to write a simple 
sentence. Marigny, indeed, the so-called “Creole of Creoles,” is 
reliably reported to have eaten with his fingers instead of the 
more customary knife and fork.* 

Educational facilities had been severely neglected in the 
colony before 1803, and it was the rare exception rather than 
the rule for Louisianians to do much studying anywhere, France 
included, until well after the Purchase. Nor had their status as 
colonials allowed the Louisianians opportunity to develop any 
of the faculties which might have allowed them to compete on 
an even footing with those who moved into their country after 
1803. They had known no banks under France and Spain, had 
had no opportunity to produce any commercial princes or po- 
litical leaders of their own, and were by and large a people with 
little initiative and a limited awareness of the facts of nineteenth- 
century life. Provincial in outlook, style, and taste, the typical 
Latin Creole was complaisant, unlettered, unskilled, content to 
occupy his days with the affairs of his estate or the demands of 
his job, for it should be obvious that the average Creole was no 
more wealthy than the average man anywhere and worked 
where work was to be had. He lived in sensation rather than 
reflection, enjoying the balls and dances, betting heavily at table, 
or perhaps at the cockpit, endlessly smoking his inevitable cigar, 
whiling away hours over his beloved dominoes, busying himself 
with the many demands of his close-knit family life. Seldom a 
fashion plate, he was more often than not adorned in pantaloons 
of blue cottonade, coarse and ungainly in appearance and sep- 
arated from misshapen shoes by a considerable visible stretch of 
blue-striped yarn stockings. A hat of no standard style and an 


4[{John S. Whitaker], Sketches of Life and Character in Louisiana (New 
Orleans, 1847), 83. 
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ill-fitted coat with long, narrow collars and skirts usually com- 
pleted the costume.® 

The women, fortunately, displayed greater taste in their dress, 
but were given to an ornateness which was more appreciated by 
the French than by the Americans.* It must be stated regretfully, 
as well, that the Creole belle did not sweep all before her. To 
many she was beautiful, to be sure, with clear classic features 
and magnificent black hair, but others preferred the charms of 
her American sister, and even her admirers admitted that she 
generally ran to plumpness too early in life. As to her manners, 
some found them an interesting and gay mixture of small talk 
and flirtation, while others were left cold by the shallowness of 
young girls and matrons whose whole education consisted fre- 
quently of small instruction in dancing and music.? 

Even the romanticizers of the Latin Creole have seldom pre- 
sented him as an intellectual, it must be admitted, which is just 
as well, since literature, art, and scientific knowledge actually had 
little appeal to the ancien population. Every library begun in 
New Orleans from 1806 to 1833, for example, seems to have been 
the product of Anglo-American rather than Latin planning.’ An 
observant Prince Achille Murat noted also that New Orleans in 
1832 was a “striking contrast to all the other large cities,” in- 
tellectual conversation being met with there rarely and the whole 
place containing only three libraries, “while the book-stores con- 
tain works of the worst description of French literature.” But 
the prince had seen all of New Orleans, and he hastened to point 
out that if there was little conversation of note, “ample means 
are afforded for eating, playing, dancing, and making love.”® 

It was as a patron of the theater, of course, that the Latin 

5 (J. H. Ingraham], The South-west. By a Yankee (2 vols., New York, 1835), 
I, 114, 188. 

6 Ibid., 188. 

7Karl Bernhard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, Travels through North 
America, during the Years 1825 and 1826 (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1828), II, 58, 72; 
Charles A. Murray, Travels in North America during the Years 1834, 1835, & 1836 
(2 vols., London, 1839), II, 188; J. S. Buckingham, The Slave States of America 
(2 vols., London, 1842), II, 345; New Orleans Argus, December 18, 1826, January 

2] 
" sei P. McCutcheon, “Libraries in New Orleans, 1771-1833,” in Louisiana 


Historical Quarterly (Baton Rouge, 1917- ), XX (1937), 152-58. 
® Achille Murat, America and the Americans (New York, 1849), 247. 
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Creole is supposed to have demonstrated the most exquisite taste 
and refinement, but here again the historical record fails to sub- 
stantiate any claim of such superiority. For all their love of the 
famed Théatre d'Orléans, the native population was so sparing 
in its attendance in 1824, for example, that manager John Davis 
announced reluctantly that he would shortly be forced to close 
his doors, and such crises were by no means infrequent in the 
next decade.” By the early 1830's, as a matter of fact, the enter- 
prising James Caldwell had developed the American theater in 
the city to the point that even such rabidly French papers as the 
Bee had more or less come to slight the older but backward 
Orléans."' As for the quality of presentation and performance, the 
French theater was hardly distinguishable from the American 
in a period in which all taste was seemingly execrable. If the 
Anglo-Americans rejoiced in the exhaustive antics of Tom and 
Jerry, the Latin Creoles had their Jocko, or the Monkey of Brazil.’ 
It is noteworthy, too, that the first real season of grand opera in 
New Orleans was the work of the Englishman Caldwell, rather 
than of a French or native impressario."* 

It is reassuring to realize, moreover, that the Creole was not 
unlike every other New Orleanian where money was concerned 
—which means that he would grasp practically any means to 
acquire it. Wealth was the all-consuming aim of practically every- 
one in the community, and if the Creole’s imagination was limited 
in devising new ways of growing rich, he could and did pursue 
the known ways with a passion and relentlessness which yielded 
nothing to that of the Yankee, even if he was seldom as suc- 
cessful. Political privilege, deception, trickery, even outright 
fraud, were no monopolies of the Anglo-Americans in business 
and trade. The Creoles played at that game too, and as fre- 
quently fell athwart the law. It happened to Major Bartholomew 
Grima, for example. One of the best-known sons of a prominent 
old family, a dealer in crockery and glassware, the major late 
in 1825 forged the name of Nicholas Girod to $120,000 worth of 
notes, gathered his considerable if ill-gotten gain, and quickly 


10 New Orleans Louisiana Advertiser, May 19, 1824. 

11 New Orleans Bee, February 21, 1831, May 13, 1835. 

12 See, for example, New Orleans Argus, March and April, 1827. 
13 New Orleans Bee, March 6, 1836. 
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fled the city of his birth.* Romance to the contrary notwith- 
standing, “breeding” and “gentility” felt the universal pull of the 
dollar. New Orleans in the 1820's was that kind of city. 

And so we must take the Creole as he actually was, rather 
than as some would give him to us: a provincial whose narrow 
experience and even narrower education left him pitifully un- 
prepared to compete for leadership with the Anglo-Americans 
and foreign French. He could surpass them in nothing but num- 
bers. Generally illiterate, almost always politically naive, genu- 
inely uninterested in intellectual or artistic concerns, and not 
unduly fastidious in his theatrical tastes, the Creole was basically 
a simple man averse to change. He was no more an aristocrat 
than he was an Ottoman Turk. 

But he was human, and he could not help but resent the Anglo- 
Americans and the foreign French, because they represented in 
many ways everything that the Latin Creole was not. Most of 
the Americans who settled in the state after 1803, for example, 
were a far cry from the ignorant roustabouts and backwoodsmen, 
who, though they might continue to plague the city during the 
busy season, were after all transients who played no part in the 
continuous life of the community. Those who came to stay were 
more often than not men of some ability and even greater 
ambition. They had seen the opportunities opened in the newly 
acquired territory of the Union, and they had flocked there to 
take advantage of them: young lawyers with their eyes on the 
many administrative jobs in the new territorial government, or 
very much aware of the demand for legal talent in the booming 
commercial and maritime concerns of the region; merchants 
anxious to share in the prosperity of the strategic position at the 
mouth of the Mississippi; thousands of junior clerks, with dreams 
of serving out an apprenticeship under those already established 
and then going on to enterprises of their own; physicians anxious 
to grapple with the notorious plagues of the “wet grave”; divines 
equally inspired to bring salvation to the people of this new 
Sodom; and planters to whom the rich soil of the state held out 
hopes for all those things which had not been forthcoming in the 

14 Alexander Porter to Josiah Stoddard Johnston, December 23, 1825; Nathaniel 


Cox to Johnston, December 23, 1825, in the Josiah Stoddard Johnston Papers 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 
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older settlements now left behind. The very fact of their migra- 
tion was testimony to their initiative and independence; they 
were in a real sense a select strain of the American stock. Not, of 
course, that they were necessarily possessed of any greater refine- 
ment of spirit or higher sense of morality; they were no more 
aristocrats than were the Latin Creoles, and they as frequently 
succumbed to the lure of wealth and power. But they knew what 
they wanted, and they were as a rule better equipped to get it 
than were the native Louisianians. Better educated, more sophis- 
ticated politically, economically, and even culturally, the Anglo- 
American generally possessed an energy and inventiveness, an 
ability to devise new and better ways of doing things, which the 
Latin Creole usually found himself unable to match, though fre- 
quently able to copy. 

It was inevitable that the Latin Creole should rapidly react 
toward these newcomers with feelings of envy, jealousy, and an 
overwhelming sense of inferiority. He naturally resented the 
Anglo-American assumption that the natives were too backward 
to understand the nature of republican government; he bridled 
when English was made the legal language of the community; 
and he fumed at the staid New England propriety which insisted 
he was headed straight for hell because he managed to enjoy him- 
self on Sundays. He knew full well his own limitations in this 
struggle for supremacy, and he finally in desperation sought help 
from those who were closer to him in blood, language, and herit- 
age—the foreign French—though these too he hated and feared 
for their superiority and their condescending manner. There was 
little else which he could do, however. Very few, indeed, were 
the Creoles who were leaders at the bar, and fewer still were 
those able to fill the important editorial chairs which so influenced 
public opinion—for such important tasks the natives were forced 
to depend on foreign talent.’ 

The foreign French were not at all loath to make a bid for 
power in the state. Like the Americans they were generally men 
of at least some education and training, with initiative enough 
to have triumphed over disaster or misfortune in their original 


15 Everett S. Brown, “Letters from Louisiana, 1813-1814,” in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XI (1924-1925), 571-79; Dunbar 
Rowland (ed.), Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816 (6 vols., 
Jackson, Miss., 1917), III], 299; New Orleans Argus, May 15, 1827. 
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homes and with stamina sufficient to have brought them to this 
new world for the fashioning of new careers. They were fre- 
quently skilled in the intricacies of political competition; many 
were deeply versed in the law; and others were quite at home 
behind an editorial desk. Some of them, to be sure, were leaders 
of such outstanding accomplishment that they would have made 
their marks probably in any community of the world, men such 
as Etienne Mazureau, the brilliant lawyer and orator; Louis 
Moreau Lislet, the profound student of the civil code; or Pierre 
Soulé, the fiery political spellbinder.*® 

They had been coming into Louisiana ever since the early days 
of the French Revolution, fugitives from the continental Terror, 
victims of Napoleonic oppression, émigrés from the conservative 
strictures of the Bourbon Restoration, escapees from the night- 
mare of slave insurrection in Santo Domingo. In Louisiana they 
found not only a safe refuge but a society with which they had 
much in common, including language, religion, mores, and law, 
and from the very beginning they had become a major force in 
their new community.’* It was evident, however, that they had 
failed to endear themselves to the Louisianians. Conscious of 
their general superiority, they had been quite free in their ridicule 
of Creole provincialism, criticizing local styles and deploring 
native backwardness. Never blind to their own advantage, most 
of them readily accepted United States citizenship, with loud 
avowals of loyalty,'* and yet they had more cause even than the 
Creole to hate the new Anglo-American settlers. For not only did 
these latter threaten a disruption of those Gallic forms and ways 
of life which the refugee had good reason to cherish, they were 
also the major competitors for that mastery of the affairs of the 
state which the foreign French were determined to enjoy them- 
selves. It was a prize worth fighting for, and the Anglo-Americans 
soon felt the effectiveness of this leadership against them. These 
French, not the Creoles, were to be the most potent enemy, and 
as much as the Americans might detest this “foreign faction,” 
they did it the honor never to underestimate its skill or prowess.’® 

16 New Orleans Louisiana Gazette, October 3, 1825, January 3, 1826. 

17 New Orleans Argus, January 18, 1827. 

18G. W. Pierson, “Alexis de Tocqueville in New Orleans,” in Franco-American 


Review (New Haven, Conn., 1936-1938), I (1936), 34. 
19 New Orleans Louisiana Gazette, April 14, 1824, October 3, 1825. 
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The other major foreign elements in the city’s population, such 
as the numerous Irish and Germans, lacked the cohesion and 
leadership which made the foreign French such a power in the 
community. With little to build on except their own brawn, the 
Irish had turned to the boisterous life of draymen, canal diggers, 
or street laborers, some to suffer the indignity of expending them- 
selves in competition with convicts or slaves, others to enjoy the 
freeman’s privilege of dying in droves to push the New Basin 
Canal through pestilential swamps to the lake behind the city.” 
All were subject to the ravages of the whisky which at least 
helped make such a life livable. The more stolid and phlegmatic 
Germans, meanwhile, contented themselves generally with less 
exciting and demanding tasks as butchers, hired hands, and me- 
chanics.*!_ Some, however, found places on the police detail of 
the city, the New Orleans Guard, a notorious force of heavily 
armed gendarmes equipped with swords, pistols, muskets, and 
bayonets, whose frequent drunken and riotous violence made 
them as much a menace as a protection to public safety. The 
greater part of the Guard, however, seems to have been recruited 
from that section of the city’s population which remained least 
integrated into the normal pursuits of the populace, the Spanish 
and Mexican residents of the Faubourg Marigny.*”” There in their 
retreat below the Quarter, apparently divorced from the interests 
of the rest of the city, these dark and silent people were wrapped 
in their own concerns, difficult to discern from the forbidding 
and dangerous-looking men who lounged endlessly along the 
levee, enfolded in their great cloaks of foreign design, with no 
seeming occupation except that of leisure.*® 

A large part of the city’s population, giving as much character 
and vitality to the community as the white group, were the Negro 
slaves and the free persons of color, whose relative numbers were 
estimated at 20,000 and 15,000 out of the over-all 60,000 perma- 

20 Henry Didimus, New Orleans as I Found It (New York, 1845), 16; James E. 
Alexander, Transatlantic Sketches, Comprising Visits to the Most Interesting 
Scenes in North and South America, and the West Indies (2 vols., London, 1833), 
II, 29; New Orleans Louisiana Gazette, October 23, 1823; New Orleans Bee, 
February 24, 1834. 

21 New Orleans Louisiana Advertiser, February 26, 1828; Bernhard, Travels, 
ahs Orleans Mercantile Advertiser, June 25, 1831, February 17, 1834; New 
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nent residents of New Orleans in 1835.* Their lot in a city which 
was continually reminding itself of its perilous exposure to racial 
conflict was unbelievably free and undisciplined. Slaves were 
seemingly masters of their own time in a great number of in- 
stances, free to come and go where and how they pleased. Hiring 
themselves out as draymen, laborers, and mechanics, they were 
frequently under no obligation except that of bringing to their 
masters a fixed portion of their incomes, beyond which they 
were at liberty to establish themselves in separate dwellings in 
various parts of the city, to roam the streets at will, or to frequent 
their own gambling dens and public houses.” 

They made a picturesque sight, especially on Sundays, when 
they openly defied the rule which confined their gatherings to 
Congo Square, and were often to be seen, hearty and fat, fitted 
out in princely style in the best broadcloth and the finest of hats, 
headed for balls and carousals, raising their voices in joyous and 
carefree song to a reigning favorite—“Rose, Rose, coal black 
Rose.”** They loved to hire carriages for themselves on a Sabbath 
afternoon, and on the gala occasion when the Pontchartrain Rail- 
road made its first run in 1831, slaves in hacks crowded around 
the road and even added to the congestion before the City Hall.” 
One disgruntled white man went so far as to protest in 1836 
against the nuisance of having to dodge the smoke from slaves 
puffing cigars in the streets, but little seems to have come from 
his complaint.** 

The whole behavior of the Negro toward the whites, as a mat- 
ter of fact, was singularly free of that deference and circumspec- 
tion which might have been expected in a slave community. It 
was not unusual for slaves to gather on street corners at night, 
for example, where they challenged whites to attempt to pass, 
hurled taunts at white women, and kept whole neighborhoods 
disturbed by shouts and curses. Nor was it safe to accost them, 
as many went armed with knives and pistols in flagrant defiance 
of all the precautions of the Black Code. Unquestionably, much 

24 New Orleans Bee, September 30, 1835. 


25 New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser, January 20, May 4, 1825; New Orleans 
Louisiana Gazette, August 8, 1823; New Orleans Louisiana Advertiser, October 
23, 1823. 

26 New Orleans Bee, June 13, 1833. 

27 New Orleans Commercial Advertiser, April 26, 1831. 

28 New Orleans Bee, July 2, 1836. 
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of this independence might be traced to the clandestine familiarity 
which prevailed to a great extent between black and white in 
almost every part of the town. In Tchoupitoulas, Camp, Julia, 
and New Levee streets, for example, were to be found houses 
in which both races, bond and free, caroused together in what 
might well be called intimacy.” 

The free persons of color were no less unrestrained and enjoyed 
a status in Louisiana probably unequaled in any other part of the 
South.*® Members of this class were often to be found as owners 
of cabarets and especially of gaming houses where slaves and free 
Negroes might consort without interference from the authorities, 
even after the curfew gun.* Many were artisans, barbers, and 
shopkeepers, and became so prosperous as to own slaves of their 
own and to acquire large holdings of real property in the Quarter. 
What objection there was to the presence of Negro dwellings in 
the midst of a white neighborhood, interestingly enough, does 
not seem to have stemmed from any protest against the Negroes 
themselves, but against their frequent inability or refusal to keep 
their buildings in the proper state of repair.” 

It was the free Negro women, actually, who proved themselves 
to be the most enterprising. Many, of course, burdened by age, 
ugliness, or a sense of righteousness, contented themselves with 
modest shops or presided over oyster, gumbo, and coffee stalls 
along the levee.** But a large if undetermined number monopo- 
lized the task of accommodating the licentiousness of the male 
part of New Orleans, no mean ambition when it is remembered 
that perhaps half of the city’s men were bachelors living in 
rooming houses or husbands whose wives were still in the North. 
Those of the women favored by nature set themselves up in 
bordellos all over the city, even in the most respectable neighbor- 
hoods, or roamed the streets in open pursuit of trade.™* 


29 New Orleans Louisiana Gazette, November 6, 1823; New Orleans Mercantile 
Advertiser, October 29, November 4, 1825; New Orleans Argus, August 15, 1829; 
New Orleans Louisiana Courier, July 30, 1833. 

30 Annie Stahl, “The Free Negro in Ante-bellum Louisiana,” in Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, XXV (1942), 376. 

31 New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser, October 29, 1835. 

82 New Orleans Bee, May 13, 1836. 
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The most famous of these Negro women, the quadroons, have 
been translated into another of the almost sanctified myths of 
New Orleans. Tradition notwithstanding, there is little evidence 
to suggest that these most handsome of the Negro population, 
“Heaven's last, worst gift to white men,” as one irate New Orleans 
housewife called them, were anything far removed from their 
less striking prostitute sisters. Any fairly light Negro woman, 
as a matter of fact, could seemingly qualify as a “quarteroon,” 
and the activities of the class as a whole are not nearly so 
shrouded in mystery as has so often been reported. The news- 
papers, for example, were quite open in their frequent discus- 
sions of these people, and the facts are there for anyone to read.* 

As the most beautiful of the Negro women, they were fre- 
quently set up as mistresses of white men, usually in the pictur- 
esque row of low white houses which lined Rampart Street to 
the rear of the Quarter.*” But not all of the quadroons were so 
fortunate nor all of the white men so constant in their attentions. 
The famed “Quadroon Balls,” those traditional functions of high 
propriety where the tawny girls were supposedly decorously 
courted by the young bloods of the city, were actually dis- 
reputable and usually violent assemblies which deserved nothing 
so much as the proper title of interracial orgies.** Here at the St. 
Philip Street Theatre or the Washington Ball Room, there were 
met together common quadroon prostitutes, who on occasion de- 
lighted the crowd by parading in their night clothes,*® and large 
numbers of white women who attended out of curiosity “if not 
other motives,” as the Bee reported in a nicely turned phrase. The 
city fathers took a slightly dimmer view of the presence of these 
white intruders at the quadroon affairs, which Acting Mayor 
Culbertson described in 1835 as sinks of the “most dissolute class 


35 Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), XXIX (November 5, 1825), 
160. 


36 New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser, January 18, September 29, 1825; New 
Orleans Louisiana Advertiser, January 27, February 10, 1826. 

37 Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel, II, 127. 

38 New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser, January 18, 1825; New Orleans Louisiana 
Advertiser, February 10, 1826; Jabez W. Heustis, Physical Observations, and 
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of women,” attended by white men of the most desperate char- 
acter. But they did nothing to prevent their continuance.*® 

Men of color were rigorously excluded from these affairs, and 
this, together with the psychological confusion which beset them 
as persons intermediate between slave and white, made them fre- 
quently a bitter and contentious part of the community. They 
were quick to assault whites on the streets, and on more than 
one occasion they rioted in cabarets and railroad coaches, with 
shouts that they were as good as white men, rather than accept 
what they considered persecution from the dominant caste. 
Cowering was no more the fashion with them than it was with 
the slaves." 

Who could say then, in simple terms, what New Orleans was, 
this mixture of men and tongues? The roving Captain James E. 
Alexander had warned in 1833: “let no one judge of America 
from New Orleans, for it is altogether sui generis.”"** He could 
with all accuracy have said the same for the whole state. 


40 New Orleans Bee, November 21, 28, 30, 1835. 

41 Niles’ Weekly Register, XLIV (August 24, 1833), 423; New Orleans Mercan- 
tile Advertiser, November 24, 1825; New Orleans Bee, August 24, 1830, September 
80, 1835, July 2, 1836; New Orleans Louisiana Courier, July 30, 1833. 

42 Alexander, Transatlantic Sketches, Il, 31. 





The General Merchant in the 
Economic History of the New South 


By JACQUELINE P. BULL 


The CATACLYSM OF THE CiviL War AND RECONSTRUC- 
tion caused a social and economic revolution in the South. One 
of the most obvious evidences of this upheaval was the breaking 
up of the large plantations into smaller tenant-operated tracts. 
It was now necessary that the farmer find credit at home. This 
fact, together with the development of better transportation 
facilities which aided the distribution of goods, stimulated the 
transfer of the position of creditor from the factor in the larger 
towns to small-town merchants and storekeepers. The mercantile 
business furnished an opening for plantation owners, former 
soldiers, men of the native yeoman class, and Jewish merchants. 
Representatives of wholesale companies, manufacturers, and rail- 
road officials added their note of encouragement to such enter- 
prises. Stores were of several types, often making it hard to 
draw the line and to classify them in definite groups. There was 
the store at the crossroads, the plantation commissary, and the 
store in the small town. These stores had many features in com- 
mon, and since the South was predominantly a rural area, the 
general store continued to be an institution of considerable im- 
portance even after a town had attained some size." 

1 Matthew Brown Hammond, “The Cotton Industry,” in Publications of the 
American Economic Association (New York, 1886-1911), N.S., No. 1 (1897); 
Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern De- 
mocracy (2 vols., New York, 1944), II, 1242; Thomas D. Clark, Pills, Petticoats 
and Plows (Indianapolis, 1944), 21-22; Robert Somers, The Southern States Since 
the War, 1870-1 (New York, 1871), 241; “Business Changes at the South,” in 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine (New York, 1839-1870), LXII (1869), 363-66; Wil- 
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The stores themselves were almost as uniform in outward ap- 
pearance as if they had been assembled by modern prefabrication. 
The interiors were similar only in that they housed an almost 
endless variety of merchandise which was sold over heavy 
counters and stored on shelves, on tables, and in bins.” 

The store served as the post office and the agency for spreading 
news throughout the community. One neighborhood learned of 
the death of William McKinley from the storekeeper, who had 
received the news from a traveler on a passing train.* The store 
was the everyday meeting place of the community, the head- 
quarters where men gathered to play checkers, swap yarns, and 
discuss politics. 

Immediately after the war, land values declined to such an 
extent that merchants co-operated in getting laws passed which 
allowed them to take liens on growing crops instead of on land.‘ 
While the final results of the lien laws were bad, in the immediate 
period of their enactment they were probably a boon to the 
farmer. Since only a small proportion of the farmers could bor- 
row money at a bank, these laws, which made it possible to 
secure credit in a comparatively small amount for a relatively 
short time, seemed to offer a solution to their problem.’ It was 
evident almost immediately, however, that the lien laws were 
not the panacea which it had been hoped that they would be. A 
visitor to the region a few years after the war observed that 
the large profits claimed to be made by merchants were only on 
the books. He believed that “The few industrious and success- 
ful planters and Negroes, who are squeezed to the last cent, do 
not always compensate the trader for the many unable at the 
end of the season to square their accounts.”® 

Opponents of the lien laws used ridicule and sarcasm as 
weapons to emphasize their arguments, both in agricultural meet- 
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ings and in the press. A speaker at the meeting of the Georgia 
Agricultural Society in 1877 said: “War, fire and whirlwind, and 
worse than all combined, the unfortunate lien law of 1866, and 
the novel revolutionary constitution for the conquered of 1866, 
have all passed over us. These blind laws separated between 
chief friends and made grievance, and enmity, and cursing and 
wrath between merchant and landowner and farmer, where 
formerly all was peace. The well-established, fixed citizen mer- 
chant is naturally the right hand of the Georgia farmer, and the 
farmer is the only great customer of the cotton merchant, and 
there should be no antagonism between them.” A writer in an 
agricultural journal paraphrased William Jennings Bryan's fa- 
mous “Cross of Gold” theme to read: “You must not continue 
to crucify labor on the merchants’ crop-lien crown of thorns.”* 
It was proposed that doctors get a lien law passed in order to 
collect their bills. A story illustrating the implications of the 
lien law said that a Negro “granny” when told that there was no 
money to pay her wages exclaimed, “De law pervides for a lien 
on work and Ise gwine to see that justice is dun to de law.” So 
saying she snatched the infant and “retreated with it.””° 

The results of the lien laws may be summarized briefly to be: 
development of a much closer relation and interdependence be- 
tween the farmer and the local merchant than had existed before 
the war; a tendency for the merchant to charge exorbitant credit 
prices because of risk; encouragement for the use of the share 
system; and a form of credit which in many cases made it impos- 
sible for tenants to buy land on a deferred-payment basis."! 

Merchants and the planters cannot be separated into two dis- 
tinct and independent groups. The merchant often operated a 
store alone, but in some cases he had a farm and controlled not 
only his own tenants but also those of his neighboring landlords.’* 


7 Colonel William McKinley, Speech at Meeting of Society, March 6-8, 1877, in 
Georgia State Agricultural Society, Transactions (Atlanta, 1869-1916), 1876-78, 
pp. 149-50. 

8J. Z. Green, “Repeal the Merchants’ Lien Law,” in Progressive Farmer 
(Raleigh, N. C., 1886- ), XXX (February 6, 1915), 132. 

® Salisbury (N. C.) Carolina Watchman, February 17, 1887. 

10 Tbid., July 10, 1884. 

11 Brooks, Agrarian Revolution, 36. 

12 Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, and W. W. Alexander, The Collapse of 
Cotton Tenancy: Summary of Field Studies and Statistical Surveys, 1933-35 
(Chapel Hall, 1935), 27-31. 
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A study made in Georgia in 1911 showed that one merchant 
operated eight or ten plantations comprising some 22,000 acres.” 
Many planters became merchants so that they could have more 
control over their tenants. These men were often the leaders in 
local political life." 

While some merchants lost heavily in the postwar period, 
others soon made fortunes.'® Nor was the merchant exempt from 
reflections upon his honesty. One critic said that apparently the 
maxim that “ ‘honesty is the best policy’ is the theory upon which 
nearly all business men except merchants operate.”’® Another 
writer said that the merchant’s sense of right and wrong de- 
pended largely on the alertness of the customer.’? 

Although the burden of the press comment was that the mer- 
chant was cheating and prospering at the farmer's expense, a few 
voices defended him. An editorial in the Elberton (Georgia) 
New South recounted the failure of a merchant and gave as the 
cause a series of bad crop years.’* A letter printed in another 
southern journal commented that a farmer tried to force a mer- 
chant to buy all his sweet potatoes at one dollar a bushel. The 
merchant, to help the farmer, bought more than he needed. The 
farmer in turn sold what he had left for twenty cents a peck and 
boasted that his peck was larger than the merchant’s. Another 
correspondent pointed out the advantage to local business of 
having a progressive merchant in town.’® 

The chief explanation of the merchant’s “time price” was the 
amount of risk involved. To be successful he had to be able to 
take chances, and hazardous investments often yielded large re- 


13 Brooks, Agrarian Revolution, 27-31. 

14In a postscript to a letter ordering merchandise, a customer of an Alabama 
store wrote: “Was up late last night holding election. Am sorry to say all your 
customers that we thought you would make vote right went clean back on us.” 
Norfleet Harris to J. C. Brown, August 1, 1892, in J. C. Brown Papers ( University 
of Kentucky Library); Benjamin B. Kendrick and Alex M. Arnett, The South Looks 
at Its Past (Chapel Hill, 1935), 112. 

15 Vance, Human Factors, 63-64. 

16 Salisbury (N. C.) Carolina Watchman, January 7, 1867. 

17 Charles H. Otken, The Ills of the South (New York, 1894), 170. Myrdal says 
it was necessary for the merchant to live simply or cheat his tenants. Myrdal, 
American Dilemma, Il, 1942. 

18 Elberton (Ga.) New South, February 1, 1882. 

19 R. L. Daniell, “A Merchant’s Complaint Against the Farmer,” in Progressive 
Farmer, XXXI (November 18, 1916), 1333; A. L. French, “‘I Want to Buy from 
My Home Merchant’ Says Mr. French,” ibid., 1336, 1351. 
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turns. One merchant advised a friend: “You cannot make money 
unless you take some risk.” To prove that real profit could be 
made in selling merchandise, he wrote that he had made $800 
in two months on an investment of $200.*° The success of some 
firms is reflected in the compiled statements in their books. One 
firm had assets of $48,174.15 and liabilities of $21,174.50. With 
deductions for old capital retired and other charges, the firm 
registered a net gain of $7,995.15 for the year 1869.”" 

It has been frequently charged that the merchant forced the 
farmer to plant only cotton by refusing to advance money except 
on that crop,”* and that the constant demand of merchants led 
to increased production of cotton despite lower prices. Because 
of lower prices farmers attempted at numerous times to diversify 
their crops.** In an address in 1892 before a committee of the 
Cotton Growers’ and Merchants’ Association, Hector D. Lane, 
Commissioner of Agriculture for Alabama, stated that he had 
interviewed numbers of merchants who were just as tired of the 
burden of exclusive cotton production as the farmers were.** A 
wholesale merchant from Memphis about the same time said he 
believed farmers would stand a better chance of getting credit 
if they would diversify their crops.*° It is impossible to determine 
how many merchants favored diversification, but at least the 
merchant should not bear the entire blame for the one-crop 
system. Although the wording of the crop liens called for “all 
growing crops’ as security in addition to livestock, a rather care- 
ful search has failed to reveal any lien notes which stated that 
cotton alone must be planted.** In the agreement between J. C. 
Brown of Faunsdale, Alabama, and Austin Turner, the latter 

20 J. H. Campbell to “Nelson,” October 27, 1873, in Vestal W. Perry Papers 
(Duke University Library ). 

21 “Analysis Set Six,” August 11, 1869, in Bryant Bennett Papers (Duke Uni- 
versity Library ). 

22 Holland Thompson, The New South (New Haven, 1919), 63-64; Walter 
Richard Henry, Cotton and the Commission Merchants. North Carolina: her Re- 
sources; Not Prosperous Because her Farmers Produce Too Little Bread and Meat, 
and Too Much Cotton; Crops Pledged Before Gathered, Exorbitant Charges of 
Commission Merchants (Raleigh, 1883), 13-15; “A Ringing Indictment Against 
the Crop Lien System,” in Progressive Farmer, XXX (January 16, 1915), 30. 

23 Hammond, “The Cotton Industry,” 157-60. 

24 Tennessee General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1893, Appendix, 107. 

25 Ibid., 112-13. 


26 Lien notes in the records of general stores in the University of Kentucky 
Library. 
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pledged as security for his loan, in addition to his livestock, “all 
my crops of corn, cotton, fodder and cotton seed, and other crops 
of all kinds, now being cultivated.”** He agreed, however, to 
deliver his entire crop of cotton to be sold by Brown. A rent note 
made in the same vicinity for the use of thirty-eight acres of land 
called for payment of $142.50 “of the first cotton picked, ginned 
and packed.” It can be safely said that although the farmer's 
basis of credit was generally cotton, the establishment of the 
one-crop system in the South was due not only to the mer- 
chant’s preference for cotton, but also to lack of knowledge of 
scientific farming and of capital for experimentation. 

The merchant was seldom engaged in the single occupation 
of merchandising. One enterprising merchant operated a planta- 
tion and a store and practiced medicine.** Another storekeeper 
ran a grist mill, a cotton gin, and a blacksmith’s shop.*® One of 
the merchant's most important functions was to serve as banker 
for the community. The correspondence of all mercantile estab- 
lishments contains requests for large and small loans and for long 
and short periods. One farmer wrote in October asking for money 
to tide him over until January, offering to pay 10 per cent interest 
on it in addition to the interest on his store account. Another 
asked that $200 be sent to a creditor to save him from embarrass- 
ment. At another time this same man asked that ten dollars be 
sent to aid the sufferers of a storm.*® 

The merchant took his place in the affairs of the community 
(and incidentally advertised himself) by serving as warden of 
the poor, as speaker at public gatherings such as those held on 
the Fourth of July, and as tax collector.* He was requested to 

27 Agreement between J. C. Brown and Austin Turner, February 9, 1891, in 
Brown Papers. Several lien notes of W. H. Henderson's store quote land rent in 
terms of bales of cotton; other lien notes from the same store quote land rent 
in terms of money. W. H. Henderson’s ledgers, 1888-1890, p. 338, and 1890, p. 91, 
in W. H. Henderson Papers ( University of Kentucky Library ). 

28 Everard Green Baker, Diary, June 29, 1864, in Everard Green Baker Diary 
and Plantation Notes ( University of North Carolina Library ). 

29]. C. Brown, Faunsdale, Alabama. 

30 J. W. Powell to T. G. Patrick & Co., October 18, 1888; John Bratton to T. G. 
Patrick & Co., January 16, 1883; John Bratton, merchandise order to T. G. 
Patrick & Co., February 25, 1884, in T. G. Patrick Papers ( University of Kentucky 
Library ). 

31 Order to William Badham, December 5, 1867, in William Badham, Jr., 


Papers (Duke University Library); Davie Rifle Guard to F. M. Johnson, June 21, 
1869, in George Wesley Johnson Papers (Duke University Library). Many ac- 
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give credit ratings of people in his community.” A customer 
wrote asking a storekeeper to prescribe for his mule’s sore foot, 
assuring the merchant that he realized he was not “a horse doc- 
tor—but perhaps you've had some experience in such cases.”** In 
addition to being a merchant, Bill Nixon was “railroad ticket 
agent, freight agent, express agent and post master performing 
these various functions on a commission or precentage basis.”™* 
Sometimes the merchant also served as magistrate, issued mar- 
riage licenses, and performed wedding ceremonies.* In fact, so 
much was demanded of the merchant that one man, after serious 
consideration, decided to pass up the job, saying that he would 
have to keep five different sets of books, buy all the goods, pay all 
the hands, and carry the whole responsibility of the business.** 
One thing that stands out in any examination of mercantile 
records is the casual way in which business was conducted. A 
request for a year’s lien, written on a scrap of paper, read, “let 
Sam Moore have Seventy dollars lean [sic].”** One storekeeper of 
the 1880’s wrote in his book: “This a/c. although kept so as to 
bring out a correct result & so that I could understand it, was not 
properly kept, the amt placed in Dr. column should have been 
in the cr column & vice versa, I will now begin it properly.”** 
In another record a merchant had penciled a note at the top of a 
page, “Suit of clothes for who!”** Another merchant recorded in 
his cash book, “Rec’ for something.”*® The customer was equally 


count books of southern stores carry the year’s taxes as an additional item with 
merchandise bought. For example, see W. H. Henderson’s ledgers, in Henderson 
Papers. 

32 R. G. Dun to F. M. Johnson, November 8, 1880; Hess, Rogers & Chambers 
to F. M. Johnson, April 18, 1878, in Johnson Papers. 

33 W. W. Collins, merchandise order to J. C. Brown, March 24, 1896, in Brown 
Papers. 

34 Nixon, Possum Trot, 43-44. 

35 “You wanted to know whether I was the wife of Thomas E. Martin. You 
wrote the license and married us.” Mary C. Martin to Chesley Williams, March 21, 
1873, in E. L. and J. C. Williams Papers (Eagleville, Tennessee). 

36 Sam Carrigan to William Carrigan, March 12, 1867, in John Warren Car- 
rigan Papers (Duke University Library ). 

37 J. B. Patrick, merchandise order to T. G. Patrick & Co., January, 1887, in 
Patrick Papers. 

88 E. J. Lide’s account book, 1882-1883, p. 70, in Evan J. Lide Papers (Duke 
University Library ). 

39 W. H. Henderson’s ledger, 1891, p. 92, in Henderson Papers. 

40 J. H. Johnson’s cashbook, May-December, 1871, in Johnson Papers. 
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indefinite: “as much Bacon as Ned can bring on the horse!” 
wrote one customer.*’ A woman ordered “A common sized tin 
pan,” and continued, “Have you no hats that will suit.”** The 
storekeeper also kept money for safety for his customers.** In 
addition to these services, the merchant was sometimes requested 
to invest a customers money for a short period, or to tide a 
planter over a period of financial embarrassment by letting his 
hands have supplies at the lowest possible figure.** 

Not all of the merchant’s problems arose from financial dif- 
ficulties or relations with his customers. A letter from a ma- 
chinery supply house chided a merchant for not keeping farm 
implements after he had ordered them by telegraph. Another 
storekeeper’ proposition to sell “The Great Remedy” on time or 
a commission was not accepted.** The affairs of still another 
merchant were thrown into turmoil when a bull visited his store. 
The animal, however, “seeing nothing to tempt his palate, with 
a disgusted expression of countenance . . . walked out.”** In 
many areas the merchant faced competition. He had to match 
the prices of the nearest town for the business of his well-to-do 
customers. Sometimes another store opened up at the cross- 
roads.*? 

In selecting the stock for his store, the merchant either went 
to market or transacted his business through drummers. Whole- 
sale houses set up exhibits at southern expositions, and special 
transportation rates were offered to encourage the trade of mer- 
chants.** A storekeeper immediately after the war wrote to his 
partner from Baltimore that he found the city a good place to 


41 John Bratton, merchandise order to T. G. Patrick, January 28, 1887, in 
Patrick Papers. 

42 Lizzie Patrick, merchandise order to T. G. Patrick, October, 1889, ibid. 

43 W. H. Henderson’s ledger, 1891, p. 424, in Henderson Papers. This is a 
record of cash deposited with Henderson for safekeeping, part of which belonged 
to the Sunday school and church. 

44 John Bratton, merchandise order to T. G. Patrick & Co., May 21, 1888, in 
Patrick Papers; R. Aug. Jones, merchandise order to J. C. Brown, September 14, 
1895, in Brown Papers. 

45]. W. Cardwell to Grasty & Rison, May 14, 1867, in William Clark Grasty 
and John F. Rison Papers (Duke University Library); U. S. Fertilizing and 
Chemical Company to Pulliam & Connally, January 11, 1878, in B. G. Pulliam 
and H. T. Connally Papers (Duke University Library). 

46 Tarborough (N. C.) Southerner, April 12, 1876. 

47 Nixon, Possum Trot, 49-50. 

48 F, W. Wagener & Co. to T. G. Patrick, May 13, 20, 1902, in Patrick Papers. 
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do business. He observed: “I find the merchants here very liberal 
in their feelings and some of them rather boring in their anxiety 
to serve me.”*® 

The accompanying table gives some idea of the geographical 


distribution of the wholesale supply firms from which two general 
stores procured their stock. 


J. C. Brown's Store W. H. Tygart’s Store 

(Faunsdale, Alabama)*° (Nashville, Georgia )*™ 
Alabama 49 Georgia 76 
Georgia 23 New York 15 
Tennessee 21 Tennessee 11 
Kentucky 15 Maryland 7 
Ohio 13 Virginia 6 
Virginia 8 Florida 5 
Missouri 7 South Carolina 4 
Louisiana 6 Pennsylvania 4 
Illinois 5 North Carolina 3 
New York 4 Missouri 3 
Massachusetts 3 Massachusetts 2 
Maryland 2 Iowa 2 
North Carolina 2 Illinois 2 
Indiana 2 Kentucky 2 
South Carolina 1 Ohio 2 
Michigan 1 Alabama 1 
New Jersey 1 Louisiana 1 
Pennsylvania 1 Michigan 1 
Indiana 1 


Another Alabama store did business with wholesale houses in 
ten southern states and in Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, New York, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. A Geor- 
gia store bought from firms in as many states. The traveling 
salesman has become such a stock figure that it seems entirely 


49 W. W. White to W. H. Burwell, March 22, 1866, in William Henry Burwell 
Papers ( University of North Carolina Library ). 

50 J. C. Brown’s invoice book, 1899, in Brown Papers. 

51 W. H. Tygart’s invoice book, 1904-1906, in W. H. Tygart Papers ( University 
of Kentucky Library). 
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in character for one by the name of Will Peek to have on his 
letterhead the slogan, “Peek-a-Boo, I'll See You.” 

Although there seems to have been little uniformity in method, 
many stores classified their accounts as to amount of credit to 
be allowed. One store divided its accounts into three classes: 
those on which no markup was made on purchases; those on 
which 20 per cent was added to each item; and those on which 
25 per cent was added. In the two last divisions 8 per cent was 
added to all amounts carried over to the next year.®* Another 
storekeeper made the following designations: one group was 
marked “No”; a second, “small”; a third, “o.k.”; a fourth, “cold”; 
the fifth, “dead”; and then a group was marked cryptically, 
“Texas,” “Oklahoma,” and “Mexico,” reflecting the fact that these 
people had moved on farther west.™* 

From time to time attempts were made to regulate the rate of 
interest charged by merchants and banks. There was, however, 
much debate on the usefulness or advisability of such usury laws. 
An agricultural journal in 1867 reported that a convention of 
farmers, fearing that usury statutes would keep capital out of the 
South, had urged their repeal and suggested that interest rates be 
left to the discretion of contracting parties. The convention 
pointed out that interest of more than 6 per cent was charged in 
manufacturing areas.*® 

The North Carolina legislature in its 1874-1875 session fixed 
the legal rate of interest at 8 per cent and set the penalty for 
violation of the law at twice the amount of the principal. The 
statute was repealed when the United States Supreme Court 
decided national banks were not subject to the penalty prescribed 
by state laws.* The fight for a usury law continued to be waged 
in the press of the state. 


52 Will Peek to W. F. Adkins, January 4, 1913, in W. F. Adkins Papers ( Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library ). 

53 W. H. Henderson’s ledger, 1889-1890, in Henderson Papers. 

54]. C. Williams’ ledger, 1892-1894, in Williams Papers. 

55 “The Usury Laws,” in Farmer (Richmond, 1866-1867), II (January, 1867), 
10-12. 

56 Tarborough (N. C.) Southerner, February 13, 1874; Salisbury (N. C.) 
Carolina Watchman, November 26, 1874, October 28, 1875, January 25, 1877. 
This struggle, of course, focused the attention of the public on the national banks 
and brought a comment to the effect that the national bank system was the 
greatest curse of the country. Ibid., November 4, 1875. 

57 “Usury Laws, and relief laws, and homestead laws are founded in gross 
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In Georgia one of the opponents of a usury law was the Savan- 
nah Morning News, which emphasized the need of protecting the 
lender. It further pointed out that rent was only another form 
of usury and that no effort was made to regulate it.°* A usury 
bill which came before the Georgia legislature in 1878 did not 
pass, but a bill fixing the legal rate at 7 per cent finally passed the 
Georgia Senate in 1880.°° 

It is hard to estimate accurately the interest charged by mer- 
chants. For one reason, not only does it include the actual interest 
rate on money advanced and on accounts which ran over from 
year to year, but also the difference between cash and time 
prices must be counted. It has already been shown how one 
merchant divided his customers into groups to whom he allocated 
different rates. Sometimes the merchant charged interest only 
on certain purchases, for example, on coffee and sugar. Mer- 
chants’ loans were of a rather peculiar nature in that actual money 
was seldom lent, goods and supplies forming the substance of 
the loan. Nor was the period of the loan always an exact time. 
Settlement was expected when the crop was harvested.” 

To complicate matters still further, one merchant charged no 
interest on meal at the time of purchase, but from time to time 
a note appeared, “Int & adv on meal.” The same merchant car- 
ried another customer's debt of $83 over for one year, recording 
no interest. By the second year this debt amounted to $202.71." 
There seems to be no pattern by which one can measure and 
compare rates, but an attempt will be made to show the practices 
of several stores so that some conclusions may be drawn. One 
commentator said, “They charge from 25 per cent to grand 
larceny. “* 


ignorance of trade and of dealing—to say nothing of morals. They are based 
on the antediluvian and grossly false assumption that creditors, as a class, are 
always capitalists, and that they are always seeking an opportunity to crush the 
debtors.” Savannah Morning News, December 16, 1874. 

58 [bid. 

59 Georgia General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1878, pp. 35, 40, 65-70; ibid., 
1880, p. 290. 

60 Hammond, “The Cotton Industry,” 145-46. 

61 Johnson Sellers’ account, in W. H. Henderson’s ledger, 1888-1890, pp. 
16-279; L. A. Devlin’s account, ibid., 1890, p. 24, in Henderson Papers. 

62 C. H. Poe, How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits: First-Hand Reports 
on All the Leading Forms of Rural Co-operation in the U. S. and Europe (New 
York, 1915), 43. 
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The T. G. Patrick store in South Carolina charged 8 per cent 
interest on the money which it advanced to farmers in 1905. 
W. H. Henderson of Miller's Ferry, Alabama, in his ledger for 
1888-1890 carried thirty accounts of forty-two studied on which 
no interest was charged. Of these, fourteen were taken forward 
to the new ledger in amounts ranging from $2,232 to $274.13. 
The same merchant in 1907 did not record interest charges on 
his ledger for individual items bought, but he charged 8 per cent 
for accounts carried over from a previous year. On one account, 
Henderson marked up each item through July 1. After that 
time there was no markup, and a balance of $67.86 was carried 
forward to the new ledger.®* This, of course, would lead one to 
suppose that the account was not on a cash basis since such a 
large balance was carried forward. 

Whenever a notation appeared in Henderson’s book about rate 
of interest, it was stated to be 8 per cent. But an examination of 
one account shows that on money advanced to him one customer 
actually paid from 10% to 48 per cent, since the money was used 
from four to nine months only. On money advanced in November 
and December, however, he paid no interest. Another customer 
paid from 9 to 16 per cent interest, with no charge for money 
advanced in November. On the other hand, a customer bought 
a mule in January, 1889, for which he paid $80. It was charged 
against his account at $100, making an interest rate of 25 per 
cent since the bill was settled in December.” 

Another Alabama storekeeper was asked to discount a note for 
land rent at one per cent a month. Still another merchant carried 
accounts over from one year to the next with a charge of 25 per 
cent for interest.°° A businessman in Atlanta wrote to a client in 
1866 several letters discussing conditions and observed that 
money was being lent at rates “ranging from 5 to 10 prct a 
month.” By May this rate had dropped to 2 per cent a month, 
while in June he wrote that there was a further drop in the rate 


63 T. G. Patrick, mortgages and lien notes, 1905, in Patrick Papers. 

64 W. H. Henderson’s ledger, 1888-1890, pp. 61, 198, 308, 381; ibid., 1907, pp. 
14, 16, 20, 24, 28, 30, in Henderson Papers. 

65 Tbid., 1907, pp. 126, 164-65; ibid., 1888-1890, p. 34. 

66 G. W. Adams, merchandise order to J. C. Brown, February 27, 1897, in 
Brown Papers; E. J. Lide’s ledger, 1881-1882, pp. 40-46, in Lide Papers. 
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and that unimproved business property was probably the best 
investment for money.” 

The time price, or credit markup, is even more difficult to 
ascertain. A number of studies have been made of this question. 
One study of farm tenancy, comparing the charges made for 
eleven staple articles, revealed that the average credit price was 
55.3 per cent higher than the cash price, the maximum being 89.6 
per cent while the minimum was 33.6 per cent. A study of the 
credit problems of a group of Georgia farmers showed that men 
who owned their farms paid an average of 27.17 per cent for 
merchant credit in 1929, while tenants paid 26.7 per cent.” 
Another study, which did not differentiate between tenants and 
owners, showed that farmers paid 16.0 per cent in 1934 and 
16.6 per cent in 1937 for merchant credit as compared with 15.3 
per cent and 16.0 per cent on bank loans for the same years.” 
A fourth study showed that the cost of merchant credit averaged 
16.4 per cent in 1934." The Southern Cultivator, quoting the re- 
port of the Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture for 1878, esti- 
mated that in time prices the farmer paid an average of 108 per 
cent interest for corn and 139 per cent for bacon.” An editorial 
in the Atlanta Constitution charged that in time prices the 
farmer paid from 100 to 200 per cent interest. Another editorial 
in the same paper charged that farmers paid 78 per cent in time 
prices, while a paper in another part of Georgia found the markup 
to be 56 to 60 per cent a year.”* The fight was carried on during 

67 A. K. Seago to W. S. Pettigrew, March 2, May 4, June 4, 1886, in Pettigrew 
Family Papers ( University of North Carolina Library). 
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the present century particularly by the Progressive Farmer. 
Charging that the rate of interest represented in time prices was 
70 per cent, this journal suggested thrift, adequate supplies of 
credit, regulations on banks, stringent antiusury laws, and repeal 
of the crop-lien laws with a limit to the time price.” 

One of the first critics to point out the discrepancy in cash 
and credit prices showed that a farmer who bought goods to the 
amount of $100 on credit could have bought the same goods for 
$75 cash. By getting himself onto a cash basis, the farmer, it 
was calculated, would save himself $500 in twenty years. The 
credit price on matting meant that the farmer paid from 56% 
to 874 per cent above the cash price, while on flannel the mark- 
up amounted to 180 per cent and on flour from 53 to 72 per 
cent.” It has been observed that as the season advanced, prices 
on all merchandise were reduced until there was scarcely any 
difference between the cash and credit price. Furthermore, many 
merchants could not tell the difference between cash and credit 
prices because they had no cash customers. This was particularly 
true of fertilizer sales.** A study of supply stores showed that 
South Carolina stores had credit prices which were 10 to 25 per 
cent higher than cash prices; Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi 
averaged 8 to 33 per cent difference, while Tennessee and 
Arkansas showed a difference of 15 to 25 per cent.” 

It is practically impossible to get from the merchants’ records 
adequate data to determine the amount of credit markup, as 
storekeepers seldom stated whether a purchase was for cash or 
on credit, and apparently nearly all the records refer to credit 
business. Nor can one determine from these records whether the 
customer was a landowner or a tenant. References to “cash 
prices” and “time prices,” however, show that customers were 
aware of the differential. Henderson’s store in Alabama from 
time to time marked accounts “cash prices.” One man’s account 
at the same store was charged with a box of soap at “time price.” 
In another instance a horse was charged to an account in March 


74 Clarence Poe, “ “Time Prices’ in the South Equai Interest at 70% per Annum,” 
in Progressive Farmer, XXX (November 13, 1915), 1053. 

75 Otken, The Ills of the South, 29, 93. 

76 Hammond, “The Cotton Industry,” 154-55. 

77 W. J. Carson, “Financing the Production and the Distribution of Cotton,” in 
Federal Reserve Bulletir (Washington, 1915- ), IX (March, 1923), 319-27. 
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for $100 “time price.” It was paid for in October. Still another 
carried orders for merchandise at “cash price,” while a wagon 
was charged at “time price.” 

J. C. Williams of Eagleville, Tennessee, seems to have taken 
items in trade and made only a small profit on them. For example, 
he took eggs for credit on September 12, 1885, at 1214c a dozen 
and sold them the same day for 134%c. In November he bought 
and sold eggs at 19c a dozen. The same held true for wool 
which he bought and sold for 25c, and corn which he bought 
and sold for 40c. Williams seems to have made no difference 
between cash and credit prices for scythes and cradles, charging 
$3.50 for all he sold.”® 

The accuracy of accounting of the country store has been 
questioned many times, but it appears that as a general rule 
accounts were rather carefully tabulated. An Alabama store 
over a period of three years made 142 errors on 241 accounts, 
ranging in amounts from one cent to $100.07.*° This, however, 
seems to be the exception rather than the rule. A study of a num- 
ber of accounts shows that the error was just as often in favor 
of the customer as it was in favor of the store. Of 213 accounts 
of a South Carolina store, 57 contained errors ranging from one 
cent to $10.10. Of these errors 22 were in favor of the store and 
35 in favor of the customer.*' The records of a Georgia store 
reveal that of 91 accounts studied, 38 contained errors averaging 
from one cent to $11.12. Seventeen were in favor of the store, 
while 21 favored the customer.*? Probably the only thing which 
can be proved by these figures is that there was no conscious 
effort on the part of these storekeepers to cheat their customers. 
The errors were due probably to several factors: the informal 
methods of transacting business, the lack of trained bookkeepers, 
and the lack of such mechanical aids as adding machines. 

The picture as far as the merchant is concerned is not all black 
or all white. He served a definite function in the rural South as 


78 W. H. Henderson’s ledger, 1889-1890, p. 9; ibid., 1890, pp. 68, 179, 234; ibid., 
1892, p. 139, in Henderson Papers. 

79 J. C. Williams’ daybook, 1874-1875, pp. 119, 169; ibid., 1875-1876, p. 97; 
ibid., 1885, pp. 377-78, 480, 482, 495, 497, in Williams Papers. 

80 W. H. Henderson’s ledgers, 1889-1890, 1891, 1892, in Henderson Papers. 

81 T. G. Patrick’s ledgers, 1882-1885, 1885-1887, in Patrick Papers. 

82 W. F. Adkins’ ledgers, 1886-1889, 1890, 1891, in Adkins Papers. 
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an agency of credit. It is unfortunate that the prices, which were 
made justifiable to some extent by the risk involved, attracted 
many unscrupulous men to the mercantile business, while the 
number of failures among merchants discredits George K. 
Holmes’s statement that it was “the road to wealth.”® Since the 
merchant's risk was based on “risk of the production hazards of 
the crop, and market risks for the sale price of the crop when 
they are ready for marketing,” his business became “pure specu- 
lation.”™ 

In the spring, between January and planting time, a farmer 
would make arrangements with a store or cotton factorage firm 
to furnish him with supplies to make his crop and to care for the 
needs of his family up to a certain amount known as a “limit.” 
From time to time during the year, the customer bought supplies 
which were charged against his account. After his cotton was 
sold and the brokerage fee deducted, his account was settled. 

A planter in North Carolina in 1867 made with five hands ar- 
rangements which seem to be fairly typical of the time. He 
agreed to hire Jim Hanks and Horace Johnson for $110 a year 
each and to furnish each of them three pounds of meat and one 
and a half pecks of meal a week. To Martha Wright, his cook, 
he agreed to pay $50 a year and food, but she had to supply 
her own clothes. Another hand, Jack Watkins, was to receive 
$120 and to be furnished three pounds of pork or bacon and one 
and a half pecks of meal a week. His two sons were to be hired 
for $100 and $30 respectively and to be furnished together two 
and a half pounds of meat and one peck of meal. Still another 
tenant was to receive $120 a year and three pounds of meat and 
one and a half pecks of meal a week.® 

Though many of these farmers were illiterate, some of them 
were nevertheless good businessmen and knew how their ac- 
counts stood. One such was Isaiah Hawkins. He could always 
tell exactly how much money he had used and how much was 
due him. At the beginning of the season he made a partition in 


83 Hammond, “The Cotton Industry,” 155-56, citing George K. Holmes, “The 
Peons of the South.” 


84 Vance, Human Factors, 178-79, citing R. B. Eutsler, Negro Agricultural Credit 
Conditions in North Carolina. 

85 Contracts between William H. Burwell and Jim Hanks, Horace Johnson, and 
Martha Wright, January 1, 3, 10, 1867, in Burwell Papers. 
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a cigar box. Into one side he put three or four hundred grains of 
corn representing his “limit.” When he came to town and bought 
five dollars worth of supplies, he moved five grains of corn from 
the credit side to the debit side. He could then always tell 
exactly how his account stood. He also knew the marks on each 
bale of cotton he made, its weight, and the price it brought. 
When asked how he could do this, he said: “Boss, ifn you only 
made eight bales in a year, and you couldn't read or write, you 
could remember all about what the cotton brought, as I studies 
it each night until I makes a final settlement.”** 

The clientele of the general store was by no means uniform. A 
number of women ran store accounts, particularly immediately 
after the Civil War.*? The distribution of customers according to 
financial standing furnishes decided contrasts. They range all the 
way from Solomon Lines, who gave a lien on his crop for five 
dollars worth of supplies, to John A. Bratton, a former general 
in the Confederate army, whose business with the store amounted 
to several thousand dollars.** Some light is thrown on the plight 
of the customer of the country store by statistics of income of 
the southern people. A study in 1934 of 5,093 families showed 
that $309 was the average net income per family, or $73 per 
capita. 

Sometimes the customer of the store was too timid to ask how 
his account stood. It was often considered a reflection on the 
integrity of the landlord or merchant for a tenant to keep his 
own account. Some did ask and were refused by the storekeeper 
who said the account would be settled by “his figgers” or the 


86 Statement of W. A. Bull to the author. 

87 A woman customer of an Alabama store wrote to a storekeeper asking for an 
advance of fifty dollars in order to put more hands in the field to get her crop 
worked. Mrs. Ann Terrell to J. C. Brown, June 18, 1896, in Brown Papers. 
Another customer wrote to T. G. Patrick’s store asking that his wife be given a 
lien of ten dollars on a crop and offering to act as surety. D. J. McCoy to T. G. 
Patrick, May 1, 1885, in Patrick Papers. E. Merton Coulter, The South During 
Reconstruction, 1865-1877 (Baton Rouge, 1947), 200-209. 

88 Lien given by Solomon Lines, April 17, 1905, in Robert C. Mabry Papers 
(Duke University Library); Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris E. Starr 
(eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. and index and 1 supp. vol., 
New York, 1928-1944), II, 608-609. William Watts Ball, The State that Forgot: 
South Carolina’s Surrender to Democracy (Indianapolis, 1932) describes General 
John A. Bratton’s Civil War and postwar career. 

89 Woofter, Landlord and Tenant, 83. 
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tenants would have to “get off'n de place.’ It is hard to discover 
whether this was a typical experience, but it is undoubtedly true 
that storekeepers were careless in answering requests from cus- 
tomers that they receive a statement of their accounts.*’ An 
attempt of a customer to bolster his morale is reflected in his note 
requesting five dollars’ credit in order that when he wanted to buy 
something he could. This would be a great convenience, he 
wrote, “because I do not care to bother Gen. Bratton to write 
an order for every little thing, and sometimes he is not at home.” 

Customers often wrote letters of complaint. They wrote about 
the mail not being delivered promptly, about the price cotton 
was bringing, and many other matters both vital and trivial.” 
Country store records are full of complaints about the quality of 
merchandise. One customer complained, “that molasses was so 
bad tell I could'nt eat it.”** Another commented, “Two of those 
Hay Forks are badly got up. You ought to quit that brand, what- 
ever it is.”’> Orders for merchandise frequently requested the 
storekeeper “to wait till New Year for the Money,” or the cus- 
tomer promised to pay “on Dis side of 30 day . . . if I can git 
my crops strait.” A bolder customer wrote the merchant: “You 
are utterly mistaken about your having given me any indulgence 
on store account ... since you have charged me interest from 
the very day you sold the goods up to date.”** 

A study of 1,014 farmers in North Carolina showed that the 
average amount borrowed was $182.40, of which 50.9 per cent 

# Myrdal, American Dilemma, II, 1242, quoting Rupert B. Vance, “Cotton and 
Tenancy,” in Problems of the Cotton Economy, 19; Federal Writers’ Project, These 
Are Our Lives (Chapel Hill, 1939), 21. 

91 “If it doesn’t bother you please try and have my account made out this week. 
I would like to know just how I stand. Mr. Powers has promised me several times 
to do it, but has failed.” N. H. Collins to J. C. Brown, March 16, 1896, in Brown 
Papers; “Wave” Fitts, merchandise order to J. C. Brown, April 28, 1899, ibid., 
adds a postscript: “Please make out my account up to May Ist. You promised to 
do so every 4 months.” 

%2 W. W. Sumter to T. G. Patrick, May 22, 1884, in Patrick Papers. 

93 John Bratton to T. G. Patrick, October 24, 1887; J. Austin Scott to T. G. 
Patrick, December 4, 1891, in Patrick Papers. 

*4 Unsigned merchandise order to J. C. Brown, May 18, 1895, in Brown Papers. 

%5 John Bratton, merchandise order to T. G. Patrick, August 6, 1888, in Patrick 
Papers. 

6 Merchandise order to F. M. Johnson, November 21, 1868, in Johnson Papers; 
Robert Stickney, merchandise order to J. C. Brown. July, 1893, in Brown Papers. 


%7 Samuel Robertson to Grasty and Rison, December 4, 1867, in Grasty and 
Rison Papers. 
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went for food and home supplies. Comparing owners with renters, 
this study showed that 43.8 per cent of the credit of the owner 
was for consumption as against 62.4 per cent for the renter. 
In a mountain county where no cotton was grown, the family 
averaged $10 borrowed capital as against $436 for the family 
in a cotton county.** In many cases the total of the store account 
probably represented the total expenditure of the family for the 
year. A study made of 5,093 families in 1934 showed that of the 
553 plantations which reported that subsistence advances were 
made, the average advance per family was $12.80 a month. The 
average extent of these subsistence loans was 6.9 months.” 

Much has been written about the diet of southern people, and 
it is undoubtedly true that the average customer of the country 
store bought only a limited selection of food items. There is some 
basis for this situation, however. Corn is an efficient food as it 
produces cereal carbohydrates, while the hog furnishes the most 
satisfactory meat since it completes its growth in one season and 
requires little care. The basic diet of this area, therefore, had 
become salt fat pork, corn bread, and molasses. This was sup- 
plemented to some extent in the summer by beans, tomatoes, 
Irish potatoes, okra, field peas, and onions raised in the garden, 
and in winter by turnips, collards, and sweet potatoes.’° This 
situation had existed to a large extent before the war.’" Some of 
the dietary deficiencies may have been made up by the use of 
“pot liquor” in the feeding of babies and children.’ A study of 
the diet of Negro tenants in Mississippi showed that one third 
of a group of tenant families had no cow, while one seventh of 
them went a whole year without eating chicken or eggs. When 
this is contrasted with the numerous families who are famous 
for their elaborate food, the difference is striking.’ 

98 Vance, Human Factors, 180, citing study by Carl C. Taylor and C. C. Zim- 
merman, Economic and Social Conditions of North Carolina Farmers. 

99 Woofter, Landlord and Tenant, 220. 

100 Vance, Human Factors, 247, 297-98. 

101 United States Department of Agriculture, Report, 1862, p. 6. 

102 Margaret L. Keller and A. X. Minot, “ “Pot Liquor’: A Neglected Source of 
Vitamin C for the Feeding of Infants,” in Southern Medical Journal (Nashville, 
1908- ), XXXIV (February, 1941), 163-64. 

103 Arthur F. Raper and Ira DeAugustine Reid, Sharecroppers All (Chapel Hill, 
1941), 53-54, quoting Dorothy Dickens, “A Nutrition Investigation of Negro 


Tenants in the Yazoo and Mississippi Delta,” Mississippi A. & M. College Bulletin 
No. 254 ( August, 1928). 
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While it is true that the diet was very limited, there are few 
figures to show how many vegetables were raised in the garden. 
It is also true that diets before the turn of the century quite gen- 
erally over the country showed a much larger proportion of meat 
than they do today. Meat was cheap. Fruits and vegetables 
were not easily accessible, and long working hours made meat 
an essential article of food.’ Little progress has been made in 
remedying this situation. A recent study showed that while 83 
per cent of the food needed in the South could be raised at home, 
farm owners bought 25 to 36 per cent and croppers from 40 to 50 
per cent. Those least able to buy their food buy the largest 
proportion.’” 

While as a rule the customer of the country store confined his 
purchases of food to the three “M’s”—meat, molasses, and meal— 
the records of a Tennessee store show that a rather wide variety 
of food was available. A daybook showed that during the years 
1879-1881 the following articles were purchased: oysters, rice, 
dried peaches, side meat, sugar, ginger, spice, coffee, butter, eggs, 
sorghum, flour, shoulder meat, crackers, Irish potatoes, mustard, 
nutmeg, black pepper, rock candy, maple sugar, tea, cinnamon, 
vinegar, lard oil, baking powder, “ham meat,” cayenne pepper, 
cinnamon bark, watermelons, chestnuts, raisins, figs, candy, white 
sugar, candy hearts, and dried apples.'* The papers of a Virginia 
merchant contain a letter asking how much ice would be needed 
during the season. The ice was brought from the Kennebec 
River.'*? Some people realized the effects of too limited a diet. 
A man writing from Boston to a friend in North Carolina at- 
tributed the friend’s illness to pork. “Bad food, especially ever- 
lasting pork is the greatest curse of the South in my opinion.” 

Tenants who worked as farm hands were docked for time 
lost and equipment damaged. One plantation charged all hands 
twenty-five cents for a half day off on Saturday.’” A store in 


104 Edgar W. Martin, The Standard of Living in 1860: American Consumption 
Levels on the Eve of the Civil War (Chicago, 1942), 72-74. 

105 Howard Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill, 1936), 
349. 

106 J. C. Williams’ daybook, 1879-1881, in Williams Papers. 

107 Mrs. Jane King to V. M. Perry, April 15, 1875, in Perry Papers. 

108 Henry Thilon to Peter Mallett, October 9, 1878, in Peter Mallett Papers 
( University of North Carolina Library ). 

109 Baxter Davidson’s daybook, 1868, p. 26, in Baxter L. Davidson Papers 
(University of North Carolina Library). 
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Alabama charged one man fifty cents for “not reporting for work 
this morning,” another fifty cents for a day lost, and a third fifty 
cents for “refusing to milk.”"*° The amount of pay for tenants 
varied. One received $65 for labor in 1879 and was paid $53.55 
in cash and $11.45 in provisions. In 1880 he received $70, of 
which $67 was paid in cash, with $3 deducted for time lost. 
Another tenant, a woman, was paid $34.85 for her services for 
eight months and nineteen days."* An Alabama storekeeper 
credited a tenant with $62.56 for labor for four months and four 
days."’* A planter, however, hired seasonal laborers and noted 
in his diary that he had paid out “from 4- for chaps to $1.00 
for grown hands, 3 meals pr day.”*"* 

Dissatisfaction with the rate of pay was sometimes reflected 
in the restlessness of tenants. A planter in Mississippi wrote in 
his diary, “Kansas fever among the Hands,” and added, “Don’t 
like the looks of things.” He noted that he could not pay the 
rent due on his plantation because his hands had struck for a 
reduction of the meat and gin bill.’ 

Robert Toombs, writing to Alexander H. Stephens in De- 
cember, 1865, expressed his belief that cotton could not be grown 
“without a law for the specific performance of contracts." 
Some planters did draw up rather elaborate documents specifying 
exactly how much land was to be provided, the tenant's privileges, 
and the work he was to do.'™ A southern agricultural journal 
published a detailed sample contract. This granted the usual 
privileges of a house, fuel, and so on, and provided for definite 
rates of pay and times when it was due. It also provided that in 
case of sickness a physician was to be called at the discretion of 
the planter, and it stipulated the rate of pay of members of the 
tenant’s family when they worked as seasonal hands.'"* This 

110 \W. H. Henderson’s ledger, 1889, p. 470, in Henderson Papers; Baxter 
Davidson’s daybook, 1868, pp. 13, 21, in Davidson Papers. 

111 Burwell account book, 1879-1883, pp. 10, 38, in Burwell Papers; Harriet 
Hanks’s account with W. H. Burwell, ibid. 

112 W. H. Henderson’s ledger, 1890, p. 398, in Henderson Papers. 

113 E, G. Baker, Diary, II, July 2, 1871, in Baker Diaries. 

114 William Lovell, Diary, 1877-1885, March 4-9, 1879, in William S. Lovell 
Plantation Records ( University of North Carolina Library). 

115 Ulrich B. Phillips, The Life of Robert Toombs (New York, 1913), 255-56. 

116 Contract between William H. Branch and Mason Butler, February, 1867, in 
William Horton Branch Papers ( University of North Carolina Library). 


117 “Notes on Planting—V,” in Rural Carolinian (Charleston, 1869-1876), IV 
(June, 1873), 455-59. 
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type of contract seems to have been the exception rather than 
the rule. The papers of country stores teem with mortgages and 
liens, but the contract between landlord and tenant was gen- 
erally fairly simple.’'* The records of the general store show that 
most of the money went for such basic expenditures as food and 
clothing. For most customers, books other than textbooks were a 
definite luxury.’ From time to time items reflecting a passing 
fad were recorded. In October, 1890, Sadie Agnew bought a 
“Nellie Bly Cap” for seventy-five cents.’*° For the next few weeks 
the effect of this purchase was reflected in the number of such 
articles bought. Nor was humor lacking in such orders. James M. 
Reid wrote to Henderson’s store in Preston, Mississippi: “Let 
Davie Gatheright Jr. have one suit clothes, one hat, and a shirt, 
as he is going to get married, ha ha.”** A customer wrote to a 
South Carolina store and ordered the “prettiest large” valentine 
available. The storekeeper wrote at the bottom of the sheet. 
amount spent for funerals. One customer wrote, “I had a man 
to die yesterday, please send me the best coffin you can get for 
$5.00.” The same storekeeper received a request for a coffin 


118 The following is a sample taken from the T. G. Patrick Papers: 


State of South Carolina 
Fairfield County 

This memorandum of agreement made this 4th day of January 1905 between 
Chas Hall the landlord of Fairfield Co. S. C. and Walter Watson cropper of 
county & state aforesaid. 

Witnesseth that I Charles Hall of the first part agree to furnish about 35 acres 
of land on the Pittman place also furnish mule & feed same and implements. 
I Walter Watson agree to work the above mentioned farm. under the direction of 
C. Hall and give one half of all crops raised by me and take good care of all things 
intrusted to me. Witness our hand seals the 4 day of Jany 1905, 

his 
Charles x Hall 
mark 
his 
Walter x Watson 
mark 
Witness 
T. G. Patrick 


119 Inventory of stock of Williams’ store, 1900-1902, pp. 9-10, 49-50, 110-11, 
in Williams Papers; W. H. Henderson’s ledger, 1889, p. 238, in Henderson 
Papers. 

120 J. C. Williams’ daybook, 1890, p. 301, in Williams Papers. 

121 James M. Reid to Henderson’s store, July 13, 1912, in Henderson Papers. 

122 T. H. S., order to Mr. McDowell, February 1, 1885, in Patrick Papers. 
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which “Must not exceed 6.00 or 7.00 at out side.”"** Still another 
customer sent a request for “5 yds of Black calico and 3 yds. of 
common bleach for coffin.”*** A more elaborate funeral was the 
lot of a customer named Ely Dodson, whose estate was charged 
with the expenditures of $40.27 in 1878 for “burial clothing.”** 
This fits in with the national average of the cost of a funeral, 
which a few years before was estimated at from $25 to $30.1** 

From the description of the customer given in this paper it 
will be seen that he lived and worked in a rather narrowly cir- 
cumscribed orbit. His year’s work was laid out for him in a 
definite fashion by his agreement with the merchant who “fur- 
nished” him. Just how formal these agreements were cannot be 
entirely ascertained, because in proportion to the number of 
customers they are comparatively few in number. In addition 
to this, the fact that agreements did not have to be recorded 
makes the possibility for finding a complete record uncertain. 

123 M. C. McCorker to J. C. Brown, March 27, 1897; John C. Jackson, order to 
J. C. Brown, March 27, 1897, in Brown Papers. 

124 James W. Bankhead to T. G. Patrick, June, 1887, in Patrick Papers. 

125 J. C. Williams’ daybook, 1878, p. 486, in Williams Papers. 


126 Martin, Standard of Living, 247, citing J. D. Burns, Three Years Among the 
Working-Classes in the United States during the War, 112-13. 








The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 


the Southern Historical Association 


By LESTER J. CAPPON 


a HOSPITALITY WAS MUCH IN EVIDENCE AT MONT- 
gomery, Alabama, where the Southern Historical Association 
held its seventeenth annual meeting on November 8-10, 1951. 
Gordon T. Chappell, chairman of the committee on local arrange- 
ments, bespoke the co-operation of numerous local organizations 
in extending courtesies and entertainment for the visiting his- 
torians. On the first day (Thursday) they attended closely to 
business in formal sessions and “shop talk” in hotel rooms and 
lobbies, but on Friday the program committee scheduled a free 
afternoon for diversion without cutting classes. Huntingdon Col- 
lege provided the initial momentum by means of a barbecue 
luncheon on the campus, and the crisp, clear weather helped to 
whet the historians’ lusty appetites. After an address of welcome 
by the college’s president, Hubert Searcy, and a brief business 
meeting held in the college chapel, where the procedure was 
most orderly and the decorum most proper, a bus tour of the 
city was provided by the Montgomery Chamber of Commerce. 
The tour ended at the Alabama Department of Archives and 
History. Here Mrs. Marie B. Owen and her staff entertained at a 
delightful tea for members of the Association and their wives. 
Finally the day was climaxed by the annual dinner given by 
Alabama College, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. After a delicious meal gratis the members 
put aside light thoughts and pondered on “The Price of Union,” 
Avery O. Craven’s presidential address, which appears in the 
present issue of the Journal of Southern History. 

The program committee did not organize the several sessions 
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on any “theme” of southern history, but the attempt was made, 
without complete success, to offer subjects in the various chrono- 
logical periods down to the near present. Some of the younger 
scholars were given an opportunity to try out newly found facts 
and conclusions, while the more mature historians were depended 
upon for penetrating interpretation and re-evaluation. The crop 
was encouraging and each audience had plenty of time to fire 
back at the speakers. Profiting from the experience at the Wil- 
liamsburg meeting in 1949, the committee confined most of the 
sessions to two papers. Although without fail some public 
speakers are infatuated with their own words, restriction of the 
number of participants is something of a guarantee for long-suf- 
fering colleagues. Elimination of the discussion leader, who oft- 
times forgets his sole function and turns orator, provided another 
protection for the rights of the audience; the chairman ought to 
assert what guidance is necessary to keep remarks from the floor 
at a good pace and high level of interest. It should be noted 
that the only two discussion leaders (a pair at the session on 
World War II) were models of brevity and did not fight for 
supremacy! Twelve sessions were scheduled with a total of 
twenty-three papers in two and a half days—enough for the 
hardiest historians to take or to choose from, and still allow op- 
portunity to preserve that informality for which the meetings of 
the Southern Historical Association have been noted from its 
beginning. The Montgomery meeting, with a registration of ap- 
proximately three hundred, was one of the largest in the history 
of the Association. 

The meeting began with two papers on the period of the Revo- 
lution and Confederation. Elisha P. Douglass of Elon College 
analyzed democratic impulses in the southern states. Many 
southern farmers and artisans outside the politically active classes 
considered separation from Great Britain as an opportunity to 
abolish political privileges and base the new regimes upon 
political equality and majority rule. Their demands that the first 
state constitutions allow all free, adult males to vote and hold 
office and that all organs of government be directly responsible 
to the electorate were opposed by the Revolutionary leaders. 
The latter were generally successful in establishing governments 
which would protect upper-class interests, but the democrats at 
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least succeeded in gaining wider acceptance for equality and 
majority rule as ideals and thus laid the groundwork for Jack- 
sonian democracy. Clarence L. Ver Steeg of Northwestern Uni- 
versity spoke on Robert Morris, Superintendent of Finance, and 
his policies in relation to the South. How he used his private con- 
nections to implement his public policies has always been a con- 
troversial subject. His credit pledged to private merchants dur- 
ing the Yorktown campaign enabled the government to receive 
supplies immediately; it was credit that he offered, not a loan of 
government money. Mr. Ver Steeg discussed in detail Morris’ 
program on contracting which was not introduced in the South 
until 1783 because lack of ready money and merchant capital in 
the region prevented it. By that year peace rumors boosted 
hopes of expansion of commerce, and the success of other phases 
of his financial program gave strength to the experiment in con- 
tracting. Economic conditions in the South were the controlling 
considerations, the speaker maintained, rather than any desire 
of Morris to place government funds in the hands of his business 
friends. Both papers were provocative of considerable discussion. 

The medievalists, meeting concurrently, heard Harold S. Fink 
of the University of Tennessee draw a parallel between the in- 
trusion of the crusaders into Syria and Palestine in the twelfth 
century and that of the Israelis into Palestine today. Expulsion 
of the crusaders depended upon uniting the Moslems. This was 
the work of Mawdud of Mosul, the subject of Mr. Fink’s paper, 
whom he designated the precursor of Saladin. As commander-in- 
chief of the Saljuq Sultan Muhammed in Bagdad and with the 
alliance of Damascus, Mawdud carried out four invasions of the 
Latin states in 1100, 1111, and the two succeeding years and 
almost destroyed the kingdom of Jerusalem in 1113, as Saladin 
actually did in 1187. If a modern Mawdud arose among the 
Moslems, he might wipe out the state of Israel. The second 
speaker was Francis S. Benjamin, Jr., of Emory University, who 
discussed astronomy in the thirteenth century, the age of science, 
as the twelfth had been the age of the humanities when transla- 
tions of Greek and Arabic scientific works prepared the way. He 
distinguished among various categories of astronomical works, 
described the theories current at the opening of the new century, 
and then emphasized the work of Campanus of Novara. Mr. 
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Benjamin traced the continuity in astronomical research through 
its expansion in the universities to the present, with some indica- 
tion of the static condition of astronomical knowledge until the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

At the luncheon on Thursday, after greetings extended by the 
Honorable W. A. Gayle, mayor of Montgomery, Bernard Mayo 
introduced Charles M. Wiltse, who gave a discerning reappraisal 
of John C. Calhoun, based upon the three-volume biography re- 
cently completed by Wiltse. He pointed out that any evaluation 
of Calhoun must take into account the times in which he lived. 
From youth to old age he had seen a series of revolutionary up- 
heavals in Europe come to naught while at home he watched the 
steady concentration of power in the central government and saw 
that power wielded by a dominant economic majority in its own 
interest. In Calhoun’s analysis of the political process he found 
the moving force in the self-interest of men and their differences. 
His concurrent majority doctrine, fitted into the pattern of the 
Constitution, was stated in terms of the states; but the minority 
he sought to protect was an agrarian interest, sacrificed to the 
needs of a stronger industrialism. His basic thesis was a defense 
of the few against the many, of liberty against power, and is of 
timeless application. His doctrines, however, also served for the 
defense of a lost cause and therein lies a different lesson for our 
times. Progress may be illusory but change is real, warned Mr. 
Wiltse, and we shall destroy ourselves by clinging stubbornly 
to institutions and ideas whose usefulness is past. 

On Thursday afternoon a large audience assembled for a dis- 
cussion of historical periodicals and their readers. In a paper 
on historical magazines in the South today J. Merton England 
of the University of Kentucky, editorial associate of the Journal 
of Southern History, presented a personal impression of twenty- 
one state and local historical journals. Largely omitting reference 
to the better features of the magazines, he pointed to their short- 
comings in appearance, articles, editorial work, and book review 
sections, and offered suggestions for improvement. W. Edwin 
Hemphill of the Virginia State Library made a candid statement 
of his experience as editor in developing the new pictorial quar- 
terly of Virginia history, Virginia Cavalcade. He portrayed the 
work of his staff of six associates as an experiment in adaptation 
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of authentic historical facts and interpretations to an illustrated 
form of presentation, including colored pictures, designed to make 
history appeal to a popular audience. The extent to which it is 
reaching a broad public is measured by letters received from 
readers and by the 2,600 subscriptions recorded within nineteen 
weeks after publication of the first issue. The popular historical 
magazine was then discussed from a national viewpoint by Earle 
W. Newton of Old Sturbridge Village, editor of American Her- 
itage, now in its third year of publication by the American As- 
sociation for State and Local History. Mr. Newton pointed out 
that there is no real competition between the popular and the 
scholarly regional and state journals; with some overlapping, 
each reaches a different group of readers with a different ap- 
proach, and there is need for both. The amateur historian among 
the wider public interested in this type of literature finds a strong 
appeal in American Heritage and similar publications, but the 
help of the professional historian is important in providing au- 
thentic articles for the magazine, if only he can write them in a 
style to attract the elusive public. Sample copies of both Amer- 
ican Heritage and Virginia Cavalcade were distributed during 
the meeting. 

It was appropriate that some attention should be directed to 
Jefferson Davis by historians convening in the first capital of 
the Confederacy and that this session should be held in the Ala- 
bama House of Representatives. Here on Thursday evening 
James Z. Rabun of Emory University surveyed the relationships 
of the president and the vice-president of the Confederacy, be- 
ginning with a review of their divergent political courses before 
1861 as an augury of their differences afterward. Almost as soon 
as the demands of war compelled the government to adopt con- 
troversial measures, Alexander H. Stephens became the presi- 
dent’s critic. Conscription and suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus led Stephens to suspect Davis of aiming at a dictatorship, 
and his outspoken attacks upon Davis served to undermine popu- 
lar confidence in the government. The speaker concluded that 
Davis’ fidelity to constitutional liberty was clearer and more in- 
telligent than Stephens’; for the latter loved it with “the blind- 
ness of a bigot,” while the president proved his devotion to it 
by the caution and moderation with which he wielded the powers 


he held. 
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On Friday morning a session was devoted to Lyman C. Draper 
and Frederick J. Turner. In an informative and entertaining talk 
on Draper and the South, William B. Hesseltine of the University 
of Wisconsin sketched the diversified career of this pioneer his- 
torian and collector as a backdrop for portraying his public serv- 
ice and patriotism. He built up the first great collection of Amer- 
ican manuscript materials, encouraged autograph collectors to 
bring to light similar records, developed the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society into a great institution, and established the climate 
of opinion from which Turner eventually extracted the frontier 
hypothesis. The West of Draper's interest was the old Southwest 
and, having spent some of his early years in the South, he was a 
Southerner at heart. The speaker cited numerous illustrations of 
Draper's viewpoint and methods as a collector and a recorder of 
hitherto unwritten accounts in the minds of the frontiersmen he 
interviewed; he conducted the first oral history project in America. 
Draper's failure was the books he projected but never wrote, 
especially the biographies of western heroes he promised to write 
from the papers obtained from their descendants. He left, how- 
ever, an enduring and useful monument in his collections which 
he willed to the Society he made famous. Fulmer Mood of the 
University of Texas reviewed the year which Turner spent at the 
Johns Hopkins University, 1888-1889, as a graduate student. 
Studying under Herbert B. Adams, Richard T. Ely, Albion W. 
Small, and Woodrow Wilson, Turner found it a profitable and en- 
joyable experience that led to lasting friendships and stimulated 
him in numerous ways. Wilson taught him something of the 
spirit of the South, as Adams and Small introduced him to aspects 
of New England character other than those he already knew. 

A second meeting on Friday morning was devoted to the Civil 
War. In his paper on Confederate finance Richard C. Todd of 
East Carolina College described how the Confederacy in its 
extraordinary straits for money “resorted to every expedient 
known to finance, even the most desperate”: confiscation of 
United States specie in the South, impressment of military sup- 
plies, duties on exports and imports, and levy of direct taxes. 
Treasury notes flooded the market, and loans were floated to 
stabilize the currency and to offer a basis for foreign exchange. 
In conclusion Mr. Todd offered some suggestions on how the 
Confederacy’s financial embarrassments might have been re- 
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duced, for example, by a better program of taxation established 
more promptly, through a central banking system, and by ac- 
quiring ownership of all cotton at an early date for shipment 
abroad. By and large, however, what the government needed 
was military victory to restore confidence and credit. Wilfred B. 
Yearns of Wake Forest College discussed the Confederate Con- 
gress, but no abstract of his paper is available for inclusion in this 
review of the meeting. The third speaker was Robert F. Futrell 
of the Air Force Historical Division at Montgomery, who sur- 
veyed federal military government in the South, 1861-1865. He 
stated that the central theme of this undertaking was the de- 
termined effort of each commander to exercise absolute superi- 
ority within his geographical area of authority. These officers 
found little need for Lincoln’s military governors, and only 
Andrew Johnson in Tennessee met with much success. In place 
of the local civil governments in Memphis and Norfolk, the com- 
manders erected a system of military government predicated upon 
trials of civilians by military commissions, confiscation and assess- 
ments, banishments, and general regulation of civil affairs. At 
the end of the war most responsible military commanders wished 
to see a speedy restoration of civil government, but reconstruction 
under military rule followed instead. 

The third concurrent session on Friday morning, on European 
history, was devoted to the French Revolution and Napoleon. 
David L. Dowd of the University of Florida prepared a paper on 
internal security and the secret police during the Reign of Ter- 
ror which, in his absence, was read by his colleague, Donald E. 
Worcester. Mr. Dowd pointed out that the Terror was not pure 
anarchy or a systematic class war but an improvised and de- 
termined attempt to save the First French Republic from its 
numerous enemies. The Committee of General Security played 
a key role in the actions of the revolutionary government. In 
proceeding against the suspected enemies of the republic the 
committee made a serious effort to separate the innocent from 
the guilty, and voluminous evidence makes it clear that the in- 
ternal security body used its wide powers judiciously and rarely 
abused them. Harold T. Parker of Duke University remarked in 
his paper on Napoleon’s philosophy of governing conquered 
provinces, 1805-1807, that Napoleon believed the conqueror, with 
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solidity of power as his goal, will understand the psychology of 
conquered peoples and observe the principles of timing. He will 
foresee that after defeat or neutralization of the top leadership 
and armed forces of a country, its psychology and his measures 
will pass through successive stages—from demoralization of the 
population, through gathering anger which the conqueror crushes, 
to reluctant accommodation and final identification of the people 
with the ruler in his assured position. Along that flow of strategy 
he will operate. 

The meeting on Alabama history, held on Saturday morning, 
was organized by the Alabama Historical Association. The first 
paper, on the Cherokee Indians, was given by Hugh W. Cardon 
of Birmingham, but no abstract is available for inclusion here. 
Rena M. Andrews of Judson College dealt with early transporta- 
tion problems in the state as exemplified by Colonel Charles Pol- 
lard’s railroads. Beginning with the opening of the first steam 
railroad in 1840, the story traced the evolution of three roads 
radiating east, west, and south of Montgomery under the presi- 
dency of Colonel Pollard; his rehabilitation program after their 
partial destruction by Yankee raiders during the Civil War; and 
the final absorption of his roads into two interstate systems—the 
Alabama and Georgia “Western” and the Louisville and Nash- 
ville—after the depression of 1873. 

The Office of the Chief of Military History, Washington, D. C., 
provided two papers for a session on the United States in World 
War II: relations with China and Russia. The first was on com- 
mand problems of the China Theater, 1944, by Charles Romanus. 
He pointed out that the China Theater was an Allied military or- 
ganization, created in December, 1941, with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek as supreme commander. Because it was not 
subordinate to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, which subsequently 
directed supreme commanders of Anglo-American forces, Allied 
proposals for the China Theater were exchanged on the chief of 
state level. At his request the Generalissimo received an Ameri- 
can chief of staff (General Joseph W. Stilwell), but no Allied staff 
was ever established by Chiang. Consequently Stilwell was little 
more than an ignored adviser with no command powers. In the 
face of the Japanese drive into Southeast China in the summer 
of 1944, President Roosevelt proposed that Stilwell command, 
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under Chiang, all Chinese ground and air forces. Chiang ap- 
proved in principle but asked Roosevelt to nominate a presi- 
dential representative (later General Patrick J. Hurley) to facili- 
tate Stilwell’s command role. Negotiations on Stilwell’s duties 
and powers reached an impasse; he was later recalled by Roose- 
velt at Chiang’s request; but no one was appointed in command 
in Stilwell’s place. General Wedemeyer replaced him as chief of 
staff of the China Theater. The second speaker was Robert 
Coakley, who discussed American military supplies to Russia. 
These were valued at eleven billion dollars as furnished from 1941 
through 1945. The dominating motif for this massive supply 
program was the hard military fact that Russia’s continuance in 
war against Germany was absolutely essential to the ultimate 
victory of the United States and Britain. The fact that from 1941 
through 1944 Russia bore the main brunt of the war with Ger- 
many gave this Russian-aid program a priority as high as that of 
supplying the needs of American and British forces in combat. 
The difficulties of delivering the supplies to Russia could in many 
instances be overcome only by the greatest efforts and sacrifices. 
The Russians exploited their advantageous position for all it was 
worth, were adamant in their demands that all promises be ful- 
filled, and did not consider that the American effort created any 
obligation on their part to render service in return. Mr. Romanus’ 
paper was discussed by J. Chal Vinson of the University of 
Georgia and Mr. Coakely’s by Thomas P. Govan of the University 
of the South. 

The third concurrent meeting on Saturday morning was held 
by the Latin Americanists. In his paper on Simén Bolivar and 
slavery Harold A. Bierck, Jr., of the University of North Car- 
olina showed that Bolivar throughout his political career en- 
deavored to bring about emancipation in Gran Colombia within 
the legal system of the state and to enforce existing laws pro- 
viding for gradual emancipation. Enforcement was difficult be- 
cause slaveowners were reluctant to release their bondsmen, to 
pay taxes on estates, and to deprive themselves of this source of 
labor. Harris G. Warren of the University of Mississippi, speaking 
on economic aid for Latin America, pointed out that the coun- 
tries in this vast region hold the key to their economic future. 
The solution of their problems lies not in receiving temporary 
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subsidies from the United States Treasury but in creating the 
political conditions under which both domestic and foreign 
private and public capital can be utilized fairly and efficiently. 
They must emphasize technological progress, accept the reforms 
necessary to achieve it, and allocate domestic funds on an ever- 
increasing scale to finance it. Only under these conditions can 
the “bold new program” of Point IV aid become effective in 
hastening economic and social progress of the Latin American 
republics. 











Annual Report of the 


Secretary- Treasurer 


By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


The SOUTHERN HisroricAL ASSOCIATION HAS ENJOYED 
a period of remarkable growth since the end of World War IL. 
From an active membership of 949 at the end of 1945, the As- 
sociation membership increased steadily—1,083 in 1946; 1,221 
in 1947; 1,364 in 1948; 1,507 in 1949; and 1,553 in 1950. How- 
ever, in these times of world crisis and national demands when 
one receives sudden communications from the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force, scholarly associations, no less than individuals, may 
expect their destiny to be influenced by the course of events. 
For the first time in seven years, the Association has experienced 
a decline in membership during the current year. Whether this 
represents merely a temporary interruption in a longer period of 
sustained growth or a reversal of the trend of the past few years 
will be determined largely by forces beyond the control of this 
Association. At any rate, the Association and its members may 
take comfort in the fact that the Journal of Southern History has 
lost none of its high quality and remains among the nation’s 
most esteemed scholarly journals and that the Association con- 
tinues to exert a vitalizing influence upon the writing and teaching 
of history in the South. 

Upon the invitation of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, a joint session was held with that Association at its annual 
meeting in Cincinnati April 19-21, 1951, at which three papers 
were presented: “Pierre Soulé: Exponent of Ante-bellum South- 
ern Imperialism,” by J. P. Moore of Louisiana State University, 
“The Survival of American Nationalism in the South,” by Clement 
Eaton of the University of Kentucky, and “The Chesapeake and 
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Ohio Railroad in Reconstruction, 1865-1873,” by Charles W. 
Turner of Washington and Lee University. William O. Lynch 
of Indiana University presided. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council on November 9, 1951, 
the Managing Editor nominated and the Council elected Stanley 
J. Folmsbee, University of Tennessee, and Alfred B. Sears, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, as members of the Board of Editors for 
four-year terms ending in 1955, replacing Christopher Crittenden 
and T. Harry Williams, whose terms expire with the current 
year. Thomas D. Clark was reappointed as the Association’s repre- 
sentative to the Southern Humanities Conference. Knoxville, 
Tennessee, was selected as the place for the Association’s 1952 
annual meeting. 

The officers of the Association for the current year are: presi- 
dent, Avery Craven, University of Chicago; vice-president, C. 
Vann Woodward, Johns Hopkins University; secretary-treasurer, 
J. Carlyle Sitterson, University of North Carolina. The members 
of the Executive Council, in addition to the above officers, are: 
James W. Silver, William O. Lynch, Blanche Henry Clark Weaver, 
Charles E. Smith, Clement Eaton, and Joseph H. Parks. By pro- 
vision of the constitution, the present vice-president of the As- 
sociation, C. Vann Woodward, automatically succeeds to the 
presidency for 1952. 

At the annual business meeting held on November 9, 1951, 
Kathryn Abbey Hanna, Winter Park, Florida, was elected vice- 
president; and Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Ollinger Crenshaw, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, and J. Carlyle Sitterson, University of North Carolina, 
were elected members of the Executive Council, 1952-1954, to 
replace William O. Lynch and James W. Silver, whose terms 
expire with the current year. 

On December 31, 1950, the Association had an active mem- 
bership of 1,553. Since that date 29 members have resigned and 
113 have been dropped for nonpayment of dues after remaining 
in arrears for twelve months. Three members have been removed 
by death: Francis B. Crowninshield, Boca Grande, Florida; L. J. 
Hand, Watrous, New Mexico; and A. R. Newsome, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. As against this loss of 145 members, 121 new 
ones have been added. Thus the Association has suffered a net 
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loss in membership during the year of 24, leaving a total active 
membership of 1,529. Twenty-six of these are life members, 
There is also an active exchange list of 73, making a total of 1,602, 
Of the active members, 193 are still in arrears for 1951 dues. 

The active membership is distributed among the states as 
follows: North Carolina, 133; Tennessee, 122; Alabama, 117; Vir- 
ginia, 112; Georgia, 112; South Carolina, 84; Texas, 83; Missis- 
sippi, 81; Louisiana, 72; Florida, 70; Kentucky, 56; District of 
Columbia, 45; New York, 41; Maryland, 40; Pennsylvania, 32; 
Ohio, 31; Illinois, 30; California, 26; Arkansas, 22; Oklahoma, 21; 
Missouri, 21; Massachusetts, 20; Indiana, 18; West Virginia, 16; 
Michigan, 13; Connecticut, 12; and numbers ranging from 1 to 10 
in all other states except Idaho, North Dakota, and Utah. Each 
of these states, however, is represented by at least one exchange 
member, thus giving the Journal of Southern History circulation 
in every state in the Union. Since the 38 special two-year foreign 
subscriptions of the Social Science Research Council expire at 
the end of the current year, total subscriptions to the Journal in 
United States possessions and foreign countries will be reduced 
to 14 in Canada, England, Scotland, France, Puerto Rico, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 
Balance as of January 1, 1951: 


Investments: 


1 U.S. Savings Bond, 


| a ee eee $3.700.00 
9 U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Series F, @ $740.00 ..........:c00008 6.660.00 
1 U.S. Savings Bond, 

PNET... sis ansiah stacanenainaneaioniaten 370.00 


Interest accrued but not 


collected, 1942-1950 .................. 540.00 


Total investments. .......................0000 $11,270.00 
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Checking Account, Bank of Chapel 
Hill, Chapel Hill, N. C. 0.0... 1,644.75 


, EIN Rs $12,914.75 
Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1951: 
Annual dues collected ................00 $ 5,000.76 


Sale of reprints, extra copies, and 
back files, Journal of Southern 








BI ccncenccnininipiiamaiiabinatieinn 237.10 

Life mmemGE GRAD ocecncncsccevscensesecseesons 75.00 

Advertising in Journal ..............00+ 75.00 

Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 
ee 241.50 

Balance from annual meeting . 
ID csicisthesiattetincscncsinniniiniinie 70.00 
IE ittctcenensavinisorsinnen _ 5,699.36 
Total to be accounted for .......... $18,614.11 


Disbursements, January 1-December 31, 1951: 
Printing: 


February, May, and August, 1951, 
Journal of Southern History 


(printing and mailing) .......... 4,120.21 
Title page and index, 1950 ........ 446.25 
Contributors’ reprints .............. 416.83 
Folders for Membership 

CIN vccccntatiiensecennstivpiciiamiie 24.00 
Programs for Annual Meeting .... 61.00 

Stationery and supplies ............0+ 114.07 
Refunds on overpaid accounts ...... 27.55 


Postage, express, telegrams, 


ID: sstsecciccstinnicniaittinitcatihiane 78.90 
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Southern Humanities Conference .. 10.00 


Secretary's stipend .............cccccsecsseee 500.00 


Total disbursements .................... 5,798.81 
Balance as of December 31, 1951 $12,815.30 
DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE | 
Investments: 
1 U.S. Savings Bond, 
NE OF “unnaniniccecabiscdnisiiebinlale $3,700.00 


9 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 ...............c000 6,660.00 


1 U.S. Savings Bond, 
IDE shauihseedaiestnasiiiiasianeneediiniene 370.00 


Interest accrued but not 


collected, 1942-1951 .................... 781.50 





Total investments ............00000000 $11,511.50 


Checking account, Bank of 
Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, N.C. ...... 1,303.80 


EL 6 OP eae 7 $12,815.30 





Book Reviews 


Catawba Frontier, 1775-1781: Memories of Pensioners. Compiled by 


Mary Elinor Lazenby. (Washington: Compiler, 1950. Pp. ix, 109. 
$2.00. ) 


What are we to make of the genealogical sisterhood? Are the pro- 
fessional historians and the ladies of deed book and regimental roster 
to continue to glare at each other with ill-concealed disdain, suspicion, 
and hostility? Can the industry of these zealous researchers give rise 
to nothing but family trees and presumptive heroes? This small, 
paper-bound volume suggests that better things might be forthcoming. 

The compiler has summarized for us the pension papers of 106 
Revolutionary veterans from Piedmont North Carolina. Here, dis- 
tilled from old men’s recollections of the few years when history and 
high adventure touched their lives, we have a more vivid picture of 
the war's impact on hard-working upcountry farmers than any pro- 
fessional scholar has yet given us. 

Most of these men volunteered or were drafted a number of times 
for short terms. But enthusiasm was not always the rule. “Succeeded 
in raising only about 200 men as they had heard the British were 
coming and were scared.” “Five of the prisoners were proved to be 
deserters and all hung. I saw it done.” Indeed, the most striking 
thing about this material is the evidence it gives of Tory strength 
and activity. “During the time the Tory war raged, we had to go 
armed continually; even while a person would take his rest by sleep 
it was common to sleep with their arms of defense.” At least three 
fourths of the service recorded was in “putting down Tories.” “We 
took up our march and went on the south side of the Catawba River 
for the purpose of keeping down the Tories who were rising in that 
section and here we remained, marching first to one place and then 
to another, guarding and defending the neighborhood from the 
notorious raider, Tory Brown, who had collected a large company and 
was committing a great many outrages every chance or opportunity 
he could.” “We had also to guard the Tories brought in by Marion’s 
men. Some of them were whipped as soon as a court martial was held 
and others sent to jail or headquarters.” 

These quotations merely suggest the wealth of information which 
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is readily available in the Veterans Records Section of the National 
Archives. But apparently it is to serve no more useful purpose than 
to provide unrevolutionary matrons with claims to D.A.R. member- 
ship. Antiquarians and genealogists are often able and interested in 
history—Miss Lazenby, for example, is the author of a very useful 
little biography of Herman Husband. They also frequently have en- 
thusiasm, leisure time, and economic resources which the jaded 
teacher-scholar cannot hope to match. With a little more critical in- 
sight and training in the use of sources, they could do a lot of im- 
portant digging that their more professional brethren never seem to 
get to. How about some summer institutes for amateur historians? 


Princeton University CuHarLes GriER SELLERS, JR. 


Benjamin Hawkins—Indian Agent. By Merritt B. Pound. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 270. End map, biblio- 
graphy. $4.00.) 


The story of the American national policy in relation to the southern 
Indians between 1773 and the end of the War of 1812 has never 
previously been thoroughly told. It is a chapter of history well worth 
telling, for it illuminates the constant friction between the frontier 
states and the Indian nations, showing how an Indian policy was 
initiated and carried through its crucial early stages. While the book 
represents the first full-length biography of the North Carolinian 
Indian agent, Benjamin Hawkins, it transcends in interest his life. It 
clearly analyzes the various forces of land-hungry states at work at- 
tempting to shape an Indian policy to their own advantage. 

Dr. Pound has written a volume that maintains interest; the char- 
acters live; and many behind-the-scenes facts of history are brought 
to light. The style is clear. The book is well footnoted and contains 
a workable bibliography. It is attractively printed. The text is based 
on original manuscripts and other sources, fully documented, and in 
all other respects is highly satisfactory. The author succeeds in his 
efforts to keep the interpretations objective. 

The bulk of the book, of course, is concerned with a minute exam- 
ination of the activities of Benjamin Hawkins. It carries him from 
birth, August 15, 1754, in Bute County, North Carolina, until his 
death, June 6, 1816, near Roberta, Georgia. It includes his enroll- 
ment in Princeton, his participation, in one way or another, in the 
American Revolution, his work in the Continental Congress as a 
representative of North Carolina, 1781-1787, his appointment in 1785 
as a United States commissioner to conclude “lasting peace with the 
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Indians,” and his election to the United States Senate in 1789. In 
March, 1795, his career as an elected official came to an end. 

In 1796 Washington appointed him Agent for Indian Affairs, and 
when he was reappointed by Jefferson, he established a permanent 
location for his Indian agency among the Creeks on the Flint River 
in Georgia. During the years Hawkins administered the agency he 
served the federal government as a mediator between the states and 
the Indians, particularly the Cherokees and Creeks. Despite enemies 
on both sides, he was generally successful in keeping down serious 
border incidents. Typical of his difficulties was his trouble with 
Tecumseh, the Shawnee chief. In 1811 Tecumseh traveled among the 
southern tribes, attempting to win them as allies for the British. 
However, the influence of Hawkins was too strong and most of the 
Indian leaders remained faithful to the American cause. Dr. Pound 
suggests that Hawkins, more than any of his contemporaries, was 
responsible for whatever national policy of Indian relations evolved 
during the period prior to 1812. 

Hawkins acted in the interest of the Indians in numerous other 
directions than political and diplomatic, particularly social. He aided 
the Indians in the realm of agriculture: he introduced sheep raising 
and promoted livestock production, and he developed widespread use 
of peach trees, cotton, and many types of vegetables. He liked to help 
his Indians and in return they co-operated with him. 

Although the book meets all of the requirements of an authoritative 
monograph on early American history, there are certain technical 
weaknesses. These shortcomings are comparatively insignificant but 
should be noted. While the footnotes are extensive and clear, they 
are not consistent in form. For example, within the space of a few 
footnotes, Clarence Edwin Carter, The Territorial Papers of the United 
States appears interchangeably as Carter, op. cit., and Carter, Ter- 
ritorial Papers; again, Edmund C. Burnett, editor, Letters of Members 
of the Continental Congress appears for a time as Burnett, op. cit., 
then as Burnett, Letters, and there are other inconsistencies. In the 
same vein, the use on page 3 of John D. Hawkins, loc. cit. is difficult 
to understand in terms of the rest of the footnotes in the book; nor 
does the bibliography clear up this particular entry. A certain amount 
of repetition appears in the text, as, for instance, the comment that 
Hawkins was not an effective speaker. 

Nevertheless Dr. Pound has produced a pleasing volume which 
carefully explores a neglected phase of early American history. It is 
a book of which the University of Georgia may well be proud. 


Long Beach City College KENNETH P. BamLey 
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Randolph of Roanoke: A Study in Conservative Thought. By Russell 
Kirk. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Frontispiece, 
notes, bibliography. $3.00. ) 


Although tne Jefferson scholarship generated in the Roosevelt era is 
only now at flood tide, a conservatism that is far from Jeffersonian, and 
somewhat startling to middle-aged Young Democrats, appears to be 
gaining followers among the chronologically young, the members of a 
postwar generation disenchanted with the overadvertised weaknesses 
of democracy at home and the failures or excesses of radicalism 
abroad. In so far as this reaction manifests itself in historical scholar- 
ship, specifically in a re-examination of the ideas of conservative po- 
litical thinkers—such men as Francis Lieber, John W. Burgess, John 
C. Calhoun, and now John Randolph—it is eminently justified. For, 
as Mr. Kirk’s introduction points out, “America, which presently finds 
herself the chief protector of the traditions of Western society and 
therefore a conservative nation, has suffered from a paucity of men of 
conservative intellect.” 

In no sense a biography of John Randolph, this study attempts to 
trace the development of his ideas on such topics as the basis of 
authority, the division of power, particularism and nationalism, agra- 
rianism and industrialism, slavery, and western expansion. In half a 
dozen essays on these and related subjects, the author, on the basis of 
well-chosen quotations from his hero’s utterances and letters, makes an 
excellent case for Randolph as a neglected literary genius. The book 
argues further, and effectively, that Randolph was the father of south- 
ern nationalism, the creator of the bitterly irreconcilable minority of 
1860. The reader is invited, finally, to view Randolph as a great con- 
servative statesman. 

To this reader, the essay is more successful in portraying Randolph 
as a brilliant and fascinating pied piper who showed his beloved 
Virginia the way to ruin and death. It seems yet to be demonstrated 
that Randolph performed the function of a conservative statesman, the 
conservation of ancient values. For the sake of principle, as Mr. Kirk 
tells us, Randolph “slashed” and “harried” the administrations of John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and “every other President of his time.” 
The Jefferson era is viewed as ruled by “the god Whirl” (p. 2) and 
our own day as the “reign of King Whirl” (p. 5), Jefferson himself 
as an equalitarian, weak in principle but strong in foolish optimism 
and faith in natural rights, and Randolph as an eighteenth-century 
gentleman surviving in an age when gentility was no more, preserving 
Edmund Burke’s reverence for human experience. Foreseeing the 
disasters facing the republic, Randolph, we are told, devoted the thirty- 
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five years of his career to “marking out the road which the South was 
to follow from the time of Jefferson . . . to Edmund Ruffin at his 
gun.” What else, it is asked, could a man of honor have done? 

For one thing, conservative statesmanship might have eschewed 
Randolph's habitual practice of “slashing” others so as to wound feel- 
ings, hurt sectional pride, and create sectional hatred. Thirteen years 
before Jefferson’s election to the presidency, some other eighteenth- 
century gentlemen from Virginia had met at Philadelphia with a group 
of fellow Americans, conservatives all, to seek ways of conserving 
ancient values. The means there used—compromise, rather than a 
particularist harping on principle—to resolve conflicts in the real 
chaos then prevailing might conceivably have been applied a genera- 
tion later to problems like slavery, which, after all, was settled peace- 
ably in the British colonies. 

A premise that appears questionable to this reviewer: that America 
complacently believed after 1800, and believes today, in her own 
omniscience, that change is reform, and that majorities are always just. 
The conclusion that “these ideas have never been carried to extremes” 
(because Randolph and his colleagues contributed a “tiny, chastening 
grain of doubt”) appears to overlook the extremes of a decade that 
began with the invasion of Virginia in 1861. 

If these reactions do not convey the flavor of Mr. Kirk’s thoughtful 
chapters, they may at least suggest that his study is stimulating and 
often provocative. Original manuscripts, though not indispensable to 
this work, are frequently quoted. Too often, in cases where originals 
exist, copies in several minor collections are cited. The two major col- 
lections of Randolph’s papers ( University of Virginia and the Library 
of Congress) and his commonplace book at Williamsburg ought not 
to have been ignored. A weakness in the apparatus is the failure fully 
to identify all correspondents either in the text or in the footnotes, 
which are appended at the end of the volume. First names are, of 
course, available in the index, and the chronology of Randolph is a 
useful feature. 


University of Virginia Francis L. BERKELEY, JR. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume XV, The Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1815-1821. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1951. Pp. v, 834. $5.00.) 


This volume is the third, and last, in the series covering the ter- 
ritorial period in Missouri. Beginning with January 1, 1815, in the 
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first administration of Governor William Clark, it covers the years 
until September, 1821, when the last formality of admission of the 
state was completed. Each of three divisions of the volume covers 
the terms of Governor Clark and the concluding one is taken up 
with documents in the period of transition from October, 1820, to 
September, 1821. The selection, organization, identification, location, 
and editing of the documents are the same that have been followed 
in the other volumes. 

The late territorial period was one in which the area along the 
rivers was rapidly filling. Settlers and speculators were using every 
device that had been perfected to gain title to land, and the conflict 
over titles was bitter. Pre-emptioners, New Madrid land claimants, 
bounty holders, and purchasers fought each other with every legal 
device at hand. When the law was of no avail, duels and murder 
were resorted to. The various acts of Congress providing for the 
alienations of the public domain were carelessly and loosely drawn: 
the officials trying to administer them were hopelessly caught in the 
maze of conflicting statutes and confused interpretations. The evidence 
presented here is underwritten in the unpublished court records of 
the period. 

Indian relations, trade, the factory system, and Indian wars have 
a prominent part in the volume also. Clark’s good reputation as an 
administrator of Indian affairs is justified by the evidence cited. He 
demonstrated tact, understanding, and adroitness in handling the 
Indian problem. 

The struggle between the various newspapers for public printing, 
the dissatisfaction with the mail service, the movement and disposi- 
tion of troops on the frontier, the plans for surveying of the public 
domain and its execution and cost, the rivalries for public office, and 
the struggle for statehood are all underwritten in this volume. Material 
on these subjects repeats much that has been demonstrated in the 
earlier works in the series. 

Besides material on Governor Clark, scholars will find a great deal 
on General Henry Atkinson, Frederick Bates, Alexander MeNair, 
Josiah Meigs, Benjamin O'Fallon, James Madison, James Monroe, John 
C. Calhoun, William H. Crawford, Rufus Easton, John Scott, and 
John Quincy Adams. Much of the bitterness and conflict is pointed 
out in the letters to and from the public officials. There is compara- 
tively little on Thomas H. Benton, David Barton, Silas Bent, or the 
Chouteaus. 

An excellent index will direct the researcher to the materials he is 
seeking. The three volumes on the Territory of Missouri will make it 
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possible to study the unique public problems that this new area 
presented. 


University of Missouri W. Francis ENGLISH 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. Volume VI, Transition 
Period: The Fight for Freedom, 1810-1836. By Carlos E. Casta- 
neda. (Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, Publishers, 1950. 
Pp. xiii, 384. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $7.50.) 


After a delay of several years, due to service with the federal gov- 
ernment in the recent world war, Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda has now 
completed another volume in his monumental history, Our Catholic 
Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. The present volume, number six in the 
series, is indeed an impressive contribution to the history of Texas 
and the adjacent provinces of Mexico in the disturbed and revolu- 
tionary period, 1810-1836. 

Beginning with the Hidalgo revolution in Mexico, the author 
traces the important and well-known episodes of Texas history in 
detailed and comprehensive manner: the revolt of Casas in San 
Antonio, January 22, 1811, and its bearing on Hidalgo’s flight to the 
north; the Zambrano counterrevolution and its relation to the final 
capture of the leaders of Mexican independence; the Neutral Ground 
strip between Nacogdoches and Natchitoches as a bad man’s paradise; 
the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition, the declaration of independence in 
San Antonio in 1813, and the first republic of Texas; the filibustering 
activities of Francisco Xavier Mina, Jean Laffite, Louis Aury, the 
Lallemands, and James Long; establishment of independence with 
the proclamation of the Plan of Iguala; Moses and Stephen F. Austin 
and the colonization of Texas by foreigners (Americans); and grow- 
ing friction between the Texans and Mexico, culminating in the 
tremendous struggle for Texas independence in 1836. 

In the telling of this tale the author has gone over ground that 
has been tilled before, but in doing so he has not only consulted the 
old standard works, but innumerable archival sources as well, and he 
has filled in details that previous writers had missed. In addition, he 
has written a narrative that often sparkles with life and vigor, com- 
pressing in one volume a story that has frequently been told in sep- 
arate parts, and he has related the segments and interpreted their 
significance in the history of Texas and given them new meaning. 

Finally, Dr. Castafieda has included a fifty-page chapter on the 
fate of the missions during the revolutionary and Mexican periods, 
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reconstructing in detail the disintegration of the missions and mission 
lands, flight of the neophytes, and unhappy fate of the missionaries 
and secular priests in the period to 1836. Here the author has 
pioneered new ground and rounded out an important phase of south- 
western history. 

As in previous volumes, this one contains a bibliography, index, 
and also a folding map, plus a number of illustrations. There are 
minor proofreading slips, regrettable in such a nice book, but these 
do not seriously detract from this splendid contribution to south- 
western history. 


University of California at Berkeley Georce P. HAMMOND 


Heroes of the Saddle Bags: A History of Christian Denominations in 
The Republic of Texas. By Jesse Guy Smith. (San Antonio: 
Naylor Company, 1951. Pp. ix, 234. End maps, bibliography. 
$2.75. ) 


In the colonial period of Texas the national constitution of Mexico 
guaranteed that the religion of the Mexican nation would be per- 
petually that of the Roman Catholic Church. Prospective immigrants 
to Texas soon found that the provision was more evident in letter 
than in enforcement. During this period few Catholic priests visited 
the colony, and there were only two located there in 1836. At any 
time between 1822 and 1836 there were in Texas probably more 
Protestant ministers than Catholic priests. The organization of Prot- 
estant Bible societies and camp meetings before the formation of the 
Republic is clear evidence of the freedom enjoyed. 

Most of the Protestant churches discussed in Heroes of the Saddle 
Bags began some phase of work during the colonial era. The Method- 
ists organized societies south of the Red River as early as 1818. Two 
years later a Baptist minister preached in the neighborhood of the 
Sabine River. The other Protestant churches followed until most of 
them had gotten a foothold at the time the constitution of the Republic 
of Texas guaranteed religious toleration to all denominations. In addi- 
tion the constitution provided for a school system, but much of the 
teaching was done, as elsewhere on the frontier, by preachers. In this 
respect the Presbyterians, led by Daniel Baker, had an enviable rec- 
ord during the Republic of employing fourteen preachers nine of 
whom were also teachers. 

In all except the introductory and concluding chapters the author 
followed a plan of tracing the history of the Methodist, Baptist, Pres- 
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byterian, Catholic, Episcopalian, Christian, and Lutheran denomina- 
tions in the Republic of Texas. It is the general pattern of the book 
to follow the sketch of each church with a series of short biographies 
of its leading ministers. As a result the book is encyclopedic in 
nature, without a single link connecting the several parts. If the 
biographical sketches had been placed in an appendix, the organiza- 
tion would have been materially improved. The footnotes give evi- 
dence that the materials listed in the eighteen-page bibliography have 
been used with diligence. The reviewer closed the book, however, 
with the conviction that a better plan and superior writing would 
have produced from these materials a vastly improved study that 
sorely needs doing. 


Agnes Scott College and Emory University Wa ter B. Posty 


Memoirs of a Monticello Slave, as Dictated to Charles Campbell in 
the 1840's by Isaac, one of Thomas Jefferson’s Slaves. Edited by 
Rayford W. Logan. (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press 
for the Tracy W. McGregor Library, 1951. Pp. [v], 45. Frontis- 
piece, bibliographical note. $3.00.) 


About the year 1847 Charles Campbell of Petersburg put on paper 
the recollections dictated to him by Isaac, a blacksmith, once the 
property of Thomas Jefferson. Isaac was born at Monticello in 1775, 
the son of a couple nicknamed King George and Queen. When hardly 
more than an infant, he was taken by the British to Yorktown. As a 
boy in his teens he traveled with Jefferson to Philadelphia, where for 
a period of time he was apprenticed to a tinner. 

Isaac reported scenes and events at Monticello, and the traits of 
Jefferson, his family, and his visitors. “Mr Jefferson was a tall strait- 
bodied man as ever you see, right square-shouldered: nary man in 
this town walked so straight as my old master: neat a built man as 
ever was seen in Vagiuny, I reckon or any place—a straight-up man: 
long face, high nose.” “Old master was never seen to come out before 
breakfast—about 8 o'clock.” “Mr Jefferson had a clock in his kitchen 
at Monticello; never went into the kitchen except to wind up the 
clock.” “Isaac never heard of his being disguised in drink. He kept 
three fiddles: played in the arternoons & sometimes arter supper.” 
“Mr Jefferson always singing when ridin or walkin. . . . Old master 
very kind to servants.” “Mr Jefferson never had nothing to do with 
horse-racing or cock-fighting. . . .”. Withal, Isaac was something of a 
philosopher: “Old master had twelve quarters seated with black 
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people: but mighty few come by him: he want rich himself—only 
his larnin.” 

How shall we evaluate these tidbits—and they are truly juicy 
morsels? Professor Dumas Malone, who used Isaac’s memoirs in 
manuscript form when writing Jefferson, the Virginian, indicates 
qualified acceptance. The present editor of Isaac’s Memoirs, Profes- 
sor Rayford W. Logan, raises the proper questions regarding the 
recollections of an old man, but convincingly argues for the basic 
reliability of the narrative. His moderate judgment will stand (though 
one doubts that Colonel Archibald Cary actually gave Isaac, another 
man’s slave, “more whippings than he has fingers & toes”). The foot- 
notes, by the way, are the original ones prepared by Charles Campbell, 
a schoolmaster not above a parenthetical criticism of his elders: “Old 
master was mightly pleased to see his people come back safe & sound 
(Although ‘All men by nature are free & equal.’) & to hear of the 
plate.” 

The frontispiece, a daguerreotype of Isaac “taken by a Mr Shew,” 
is as clear as a news photograph of yesterday; the index is a model of 
its kind; and the format is quite handsome. It is a pity that printing 
costs have risen to the point where this slender source book must be 
priced at three dollars. 


Duke University Joseru C. Ropert 


Zachary Taylor: Soldier in the White House. By Holman Hamilton. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. 496. 
Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


This lively biography exudes the freshness of today’s political 
campaign. The military hero is reluctant to talk of the presidency, 
having more serious business at hand. His modesty having been over- 
come by the professionals (who, a century ago, could ignore such 
trivia as platforms), the candidate discreetly develops a Coolidge- 
like mania for taciturnity, and is ballyhooed as all things to all men. 
This works like a charm and at a critical juncture in our history the 
political unknown enters the White House. Lest we break a strained 
comparison, it should be remembered that no modern man-on-horse- 
back with a chance to win could possibly be as innocent of politics, 
administration, and knowledge of the public figures of the day as 
was the proud owner of “Whitey.” 

Zachary Taylor was earnestly supported by Toombs, Stephens, and 
Crittenden, who assumed his essential southernism. But this owner of 
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many slaves was also backed by Lincoln, Seward, Greeley, Stevens, 
and Webster. Probably not one realized that Old Zack looked with 
scorn on both abolition and slavery extension and that he loved the 
Union with the fierceness of Jackson. It soon became clear, however, 
that the new President was as apt to support Clay’s compromise as he 
was to join hands with Rhett or Garrison. He favored statehood for 
California and New Mexico with no strings attached. 

There was little chance for the Great Compromise with Taylor as 
commander-in-chief. But in the middle of the crisis the old soldier 
died unexpectedly, and the colorless Fillmore cheerfully signed the 
bills manipulated through Congress by Douglas after awkward hand- 
ling by Clay. This brings us to the major questions of the effective- 
ness of the Compromise and of Taylor’s place in history. Mr. Hamilton 
contends, in effect, that had Taylor lived, California would have been 
admitted, and though there might have been some bloodletting in 
Texas, the Union would have been preserved without the fugitive 
slave fiasco. Instead of scoring a legislative triumph, Douglas was the 
victim, he asserts, of the “haze of a roseate illusion” created in the 
atmosphere of relief resulting from the belief that the crisis had been 
“solved.” After a phony peace the Compromise was doomed to 
failure anyway and probably, so the story runs, paved the way for 
the Civil War. Taylor’s misfortune, aside from dying at an inop- 
portune moment, lay in his lack of that congressional support ob- 
tained by Lincoln and Jackson. For his courageous stand, moreover, 
he, according to the author, should certainly be rated higher than 
“average” among our presidents. 

There is no doubt that the death of President Taylor has not been 
recognized for the significant and dramatic event that it was. It is 
conceivable that, in spite of his fantastic lack of preparation for high 
office, he might have been deprived by death of an heroic stature as 
a doughty savior of the Union. On the other hand, stubborn action by 
Taylor could have ensured success for the promoters of the Nashville 
Convention and a southern confederacy. All this belongs in the realm 
of speculation though the reviewer finds it difficult to believe in an 
irrepressibility in the 1860’s based on a repressibility ten years before. 

Mr. Hamilton’s preoccupation with Taylor's stature, which as he says 
takes upon only about one one-thousandth of the book, should not 
distract our attention from the fact that this second volume com- 
pletes the definitive life of Taylor and that the scholarly work is an 
outstanding contribution to American biography. He has about a 
hundred pages for each of the last years of Taylor's life and there- 
fore has an abundance of space to give us a complete picture of the 
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times, including a magnificent account of intricate political maneu- 
vering and quite adequate summaries of the Clayton-Bulwer, Lopez, 
and Galphin claim interludes. Pen portraits of the great and near great 
keep the narrative skimming along and, although on occasion Zachary 
Taylor seems to be lost in the mad scramble of the times, he emerges 
as an extremely likable, homespun, stubborn character who really 
lives in the book. Only years of diligent research could have un- 
earthed the wealth of detail so apparent on every page (for example, 
new evidence regarding the Allison letters) and the writing puts 
Soldier in the White House in a class with Elliott's Winfield Scott and 
Lewis's Captain Sam Grant. 

In the last analysis it is General Taylor who lets author Hamilton 
down. Regardless of the degree of admiration we may have for the 
hero of Buena Vista and of what may have happened had he lived, 
our conclusion can only be that his impact as President on American 
history was almost entirely negative. 


University of Mississippi James W. SILVER 


College Life at Old Oglethorpe. By Allen P. Tankersley. (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 184. Illustrations, ap- 
pendices, bibliography. $3.00. ) 


If the history of higher education in the United States is eventually 
synthesized into a single treatise, some notice will have to be taken of 
pseudo-colleges, usually church-related, in which the primary function 
was not the enterprise of learning but the propagation of a sectarian 
creed and the custody and discipline of post-adolescent youth. The 
term “college” is so in need of historical differentiation that it is 
almost meaningless. 

Oglethorpe College (near Milledgeville, Georgia, 1838-1863, 1866- 
1869; at Atlanta, 1870-1872) was directly controlled by the Georgia 
synod and supported by some of the Presbyterians of Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Florida. From its founding to 1861 it had a 
total of 284 graduates. Although the first president resigned partly 
because the trustees would not permit the flogging of juniors and 
seniors, the college seems to have had great success in maintaining its 
quasi-penal discipline and its monastic routine of worship and study. 

This anecdotal history, it is asserted by the author, was written as a 
labor of love. If, as the reviewer believes, the prosperity and vitality 
of Oglethorpe have been exaggerated, it is perhaps less because of 
this emotional attitude than because Mr. Tankersley is not really at 
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home in the complex history of southern Presbyterianism. The simple 
fact is that even before 1861 the Presbyterians did not support Ogle- 
thorpe adequately and it was always a marginal institution. The real 
problem of Oglethorpe was the weakening in the South of the historic 
Presbyterian tradition of maintaining a learned ministry. Recognition 
of this decline and analysis of its causes are prerequisites to an in- 
telligent understanding of the history of the college. In this book 
there is no treatment of the deterioration of clerical training or of its 
effect on the college. Only 25 per cent of the graduates through 1859 
entered the ministry; the significance of this figure seems to have 
escaped discussion. Figures for comparable northern institutions 
would be considerably higher. 

Allied to the decline in the quality of the ministry, and in some 
measure expressing it, is the steady splintering that afflicted ante- 
bellum Presbyterianism. Some evaluation of this process would have 
made a study of Oglethorpe more meaningful. It might have been 
profitable, also, to explore the meaning for Oglethorpe of the not un- 
related development of sentiment on the slavery issue. Does the ex- 
panding enrollment in the late 1850's (41 per cent of all degrees were 
awarded to the five classes, 1857-1861) reflect withdrawal of southern 
patronage from Princeton and other northern colleges? Was Alex- 
ander’s text, rather than Wayland’s Moral Science, used because of the 
latter’s sentiments on slavery? 

The author is at his best in dealing with the debating societies, 
although perhaps he does not understand fully their function as stu- 
dent-fostered compensations for the deficiencies of curriculum, library, 
and social amenities. He has supplied much useful information on 
student routine and on the preoccupation of the college with re- 
ligious objectives. The atmosphere of the college is well summarized 
in a single sentence. “At 8:30 classes began, when professors, re- 
gardless of the subject taught, found the Bible an ever-ready reference 
book. “The practical result was,’ estimated one student, ‘we received 
$4 religion and 14 worldly instruction.” 


Oberlin College Tuomas LeDuc 


History of Wofford College, 1854-1949. By David Duncan Wallace. 
(Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1951. Pp. 287. Illustra- 
tions, appendices. $5.00.) 


When the board of trustees of Wofford College a few years ago 
adopted President Walter K. Greene’s suggestion that a history of the 
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institution be written, “there was a significant conjunction of the idea 
and the man. It was our belief that there was just the man available 
who could best incarnate the idea.” Consequently, the board “took 
advantage of this fortunate situation and requested this distinguished 
teacher, scholar, and historian, Dr. David Duncan Wallace, to write 
the history of Wofford College.” The choice was wise, and the college 
was exceptionally fortunate that it was made without further delay. 
Beginning in 1949 Professor Wallace devoted his ability as a historian 
and his profound understanding of his subject to perform what was 
to him undoubtedly a labor of love. Soon after he had completed the 
book, but before it came from the press, Professor Wallace died. Had 
the project not been assigned to him, the history of Wofford probably 
would not have been written for years. Certainly it never would have 
been written with the insight which Professor Wallace was able to 
apply to the task. 

The college bears the name of Benjamin Wofford, “a rich Methodist 
preacher,” who apparently was less successful in saving souls than 
in acquiring a fortune, partly through judicious marriages and partly 
by the exercise of native business acumen. At his death $100,000, the 
major portion of his estate, was in accordance with his will set aside 
to found “a college for literary, classical and scientific education . .. 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church of . . . South 
Carolina.” The state legislature granted a charter in December, 1851, 
land within the town of Spartanburg was acquired for a campus, 
construction began, and on August 1, 1854, Wofford College began 
its first session. 

The history of the institution is in many respects similar to that of 
numerous other denominational colleges in the South. Before it had 
emerged from infancy its endowment was swept away by the Civil 
War. It barely existed for the next two decades, but finally in more 
recent times through the liberality of the church and private bene- 
factors its condition became greatly improved. It is today one of the 
outstanding liberal arts colleges of the section. 

The school has its heroes, men who devoted their lives to it and 
who are remembered for their sacrifices and good works. The author 
is painstaking in his efforts to present an understandable picture of 
each of these individuals. He shows particular reverence for James 
Henry Carlisle, president from 1875 to 1902, although Carlisle seems 
to have been an inept executive officer. Greater progress was made 
under the administration of President Henry Nelson Snyder, 1902-1942. 
A statement by an alumnus describes well the contributions of these 
two outstanding presidents: “Dr. Carlisle gave Wofford character; 
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Dr. Snyder preserved that and gave Wofford academic excellence.” 
The book does not attempt to assess the administration of President 
Greene, who took office in 1942. 

To a.large extent this history contains the memoirs of David Duncan 
Wallace. Two of his ancestors were connected with the college, and 
Professor Wallace completed his undergraduate training there in 1894. 
From 1899, shortly after receiving Vanderbilt University’s first Ph.D. 
degree in history, he was a member of the Wofford faculty until his 
retirement in 1947. In writing this history Professor Wallace fre- 
quently uses the first person, and his tone is often conversational. 
Nevertheless, the work is based on research in the sources, com- 
petently done, and the author manages a degree of objectivity despite 
his close identity with the subject. 

The book is sometimes loosely organized, frequently repetitious, 
and at times mildly pedantic. Professor Wallace injects much of his 
own philosophy and quiet humor, and in rare instances even his 
prejudices are observable. He admires “gentlemen of the old stamp,” 
and he gives high praise to one individual in words an outlander 
might find difficult to interpret: “a fine type of low country gentle- 
man.” In a statement regarding cheating, an uncommon evil at Wof- 
ford before the 1890's, he has the following to offer: “As the spirit of 
commercialism spread from the North, where college cheating was 
understood to be common, it produced the same results here.” 

This volume gives a satisfactory account of the development of the 
college, and it imparts even to a stranger something of the spirit of 
the institution, especially as it was during the old days. Wofford men 
will prize it, and the scholar will obtain from it a broadened under- 
standing of the history of higher education in this country. To anyone 
with even a slight interest in such matters, it provides pleasant reading. 


University of Kentucky James F. Hopkins 


Dred Scott’s Case. By Vincent C. Hopkins. (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 204. Appendix, bibliography. 
$4.00.) 


Readers having some familiarity with the work of Beveridge, 
Randall, Swisher, Corwin, Hodder, Warren, Sandburg, and Nevins 
will find little new to them in Mr. Hopkins’ book. Using conventional 
sources he has summarized the famous litigation named for an obscure 
principal. Four of eleven chapters are given to the background of 
the case prior to its second hearing by the Supreme Court in Decem- 
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ber, 1856. An analysis of the court’s opinion, with a chapter each to 
the majority and dissenting views, is followed by perhaps the most 
useful portion of the monograph. The questions of citizenship, of 
congressional power over federal territories, and the effect of a slave's 
residence in a nonslaveholding state or territory are discussed for the 
purpose of showing how such matters had been dealt with prior to 
the fateful decision of March 6, 1857. 

Those who assume that in a book dealing with a subject of scholarly 
interest, published by a university press, with the author's thanks ex- 
pressed to two members of a distinguished graduate school, the 
writing will be reasonably clear and restrained will be disappointed. 
Errors in the dates of Jamestown’s settlement (p. 168) and the treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo (p. 34) are slips; referring to the Northwest 
Ordinance as “the great measure of Jefferson” (p. 44) and asserting 
that Douglas defeated Lincoln on “the question of Negro equality” 
(p. 171) are blunders. So many expressions are vague or florid that 
it seems pertinent to inquire whether the publisher and its manuscript 
readers have exercised due care in insisting that the author observe 
some canons despite what may be his attempt at avoiding dullness. 

What sort of man is one who is “a bit of a fox-hunting country 
squire” (p. 11)? On the same page events are “moving as they were 
manifestly destined to.” A political combination may be quite un- 
desirable without being designated an “unholy alliance” (p. 39). “To 
catch an opinion” (p. 42) scarcely describes lawyers’ desire to obtain 
a court decision on a moot point. For the term sub rosa to be fol- 
lowed shortly by “from under whatever rose he got it” (p. 53) is 
almost painful. “Who formed the sovereignty” (p. 63) is indefinite 
enough to enable the reader to make his own choice. Reform may 
have several aspects but need not possess a “roving eye” (p. 134). 
“Works and pomps” (p. 165) is about as derogatory as “slander and 
slang” (p. 167). 

The merits of this book are not sufficient, in quantity or quality, to 
offset such writing as too frequently detracts from whatever value 
it may have. 


University of Kentucky Wut D. Grim, Jr. 


Mr. Lincoln’s Contemporaries: An Album of Portraits by Mathew B. 
Brady. By Roy Meredith. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. Pp. xii, 233. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


Mr. Meredith has gleaned 172 photographs by Brady to add to the 
370 which appeared in Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man: Mathew B. Brady 
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(1946). Some of those appearing in the present volume are familiar 
portrait photographs of the more important contemporaries, but most 
of the photographs are new (to this reviewer at least) and a good 
many are of individuals whose names are hardly more familiar than 
their faces. There are few Confederates, for the obvious reason that 
not many Confederates sat for Brady. The dust jacket describes the 
book as “complementary” to Meredith’s earlier work, with “emphasis 

. on society—the stay-at-homes, the politicians, the actors and 
actresses, the publicists, the men in the street,” but military gentle- 
men are also well represented. A lively running commentary of bio- 
graphical data supplies the photographs with sufficient identification 
for the general reader’s swift perusal. 

One hopes that some day, perhaps by grace of a subvention from 
one of the foundations, a complete, accurate, and succinctly captioned 
publication of all the photographs of the Civil War era will be pub- 
lished. It seems strange, upon reflection, that we should have to rely 
largely on books such as this for our visualization of the past century, 
when we have taken such great care to publish documents ad infinitum. 
The importance of the thousands of unpublished photographs which 
are available seems to the present reviewer a matter deserving of co- 
operative action by our historical organizations. In the meanwhile we 
should not quibble over minor errors in the text of Mr. Meredith’s work. 


Abraham Lincoln Association Roy P. BAsLer 
Springfield, Illinois 


American Jewry and the Civil War. By Bertram Wallace Korn. (Phil- 
adelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1951. Pp. xii, 
331. Appendixes, notes, bibliography. $4.00.) 


In 1860 the population of the United States included approximately 
150,000 Jews, two thirds of whom were recent immigrants. Their 
European backgrounds and the fact that they were a tiny religio- 
cultural minority caused most of them to gravitate toward the cities 
where they could pursue their customary occupations and enjoy the 
fellowship of their coreligionists. It was as natural for the Jews to 
plant their own communities in urban centers such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans as it was for eighteenth- 
century German Protestant sects to plant theirs in the rural areas of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. 

The behavior of members of this minority group during the feverish 
years of the Civil War is a significant chapter of American social 
history. It is this chapter that Bertram Wallace Korn, Philadelphia 
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rabbi and student of American Jewish history, has attempted to write. 
His aim was to produce a “group biography,” a collective “portrait of 
American Jewry” rather than many portraits of individual Jews. In 
this Dr. Korn has had considerable success, though the very nature of 
his problem made it all but impossible to achieve complete success, 
His method forced him to deal with the “organized, articulate, self- 
conscious community of Jews,” and not with those who strayed from 
the faith and mingled more freely in the larger American community. 

Equally important was the fact that the Jews’ religious and cultural 
heritage did not cause them to react to the stimuli of the American en- 
vironment according to any unique or common pattern. As Dr. Korn 
shows, “they adopted no single political formula”; instead they identi- 
fied themselves with “all the varieties of political thought then current 
on the national scene. Personal background and environment, rather 
than Jewish teachings, determined their views; their version of 
Judaism was cut to fit the pattern of the conclusions which they 
reached independently” (p. 30). Jews were Republicans, Democrats, 
slaveholders, abolitionists, Unionists, Copperheads, and Confederates. 
This multiformity within the Jewish community is a major part of Dr. 
Korn’s story. And it is this that made his task so difficult. 

Nevertheless, there were a few issues that interested Jews as a 
group, and this volume gives them much space. One such issue re- 
sulted from the decision of the Union Congress, in July, 1861, to limit 
army chaplains to members of “Christian denominations.” Jewish 
pressure eventually caused Congress to discard this discriminatory 
policy and thus for the first time to permit the appointment of rabbis 
as chaplains. A second issue was General Grant’s order of December 
17, 1862, which expelled Jews “as a class” from the Department of the 
Tennessee. This disgraceful order, based on the false assumption 
that the majority of speculators violating trade regulations were Jews, 
was “the most sweeping anti-Jewish regulation in all American history.” 
Protests from the Jewish community prompted President Lincoln, on 
January 4, 1863, to have the order revoked. 

But the most urgent problem confronting all Jews during the war 
years was the growth of Judaeophobia in both the North and the South. 
Irresponsible editors and politicians were to blame for its spread. In 
the North Jewish secessionists and Copperheads were attacked as Jews. 
In the South Secretary of State Judah P. Benjamin endured scurrilous 
attacks from administration critics such as Henry S. Foote of Tennessee. 
In both sections the stereotyped Jew was held responsible for high 
prices, profiteering, and speculation. Thus he became a popular scape- 
goat for much of the suffering that the war entailed. This irrational 
behavior of non-Jews is also an important part of Dr. Korn’s story. 
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Altogether this volume meets the highest standards of scholarship 
and is logically organized and interestingly written. The author has 
not escaped all the pitfalls implicit in his problem, but he has avoided 
most of them. 


University of California at Berkeley KENNETH M. STAMPP 


Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and the End of Re- 
construction. By C. Vann Woodward. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1951. Pp. xiii, 263. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


Professor Woodward has added another significant volume to his 
notable contributions to American history. Limiting his scope to the 
settlement of the disputed presidential election of 1876 and its after- 
math, the author has delved deeply into his subject and has brought 
to light much that had remained unknown or obscure. He has relied 
heavily upon sources that are both fresh and authentic if a bit weighted 
to his central theme. His penetrating story is told in a clear and en- 
gaging style. 

Perhaps his most important contribution is the author’s recognition 
of the strength and influence of the old-line Whigs in the post-bellum 
South and their reluctance to become Democrats, even in the face of 
Reconstruction. These are facts that most historians have ignored as 
did most Republican leaders of the time. Professor Woodward would 
have enlarged his contribution had he noted the upswing of Whig 
strength in the Confederate elections of 1863 and the overwhelming 
predominance of old-line Whigs in the so-called Johnson governments 
of 1865. This revival of southern Whiggery, which certainly had not 
spent itself by 1876, appears to have resulted from war weariness and 
the natural disposition of voters to blame the party in power for the 
disasters that had come upon them. An adequate recognition of these 
facts might have brought into truer perspective the influence of in- 
dustrial and railroad politics in the reconstructed South. 

The central theme, mentioned above, seems to be that President 
Hayes was seated through collusion between Republican and southern 
Democratic leaders, many of whom had been Whigs. Behind the 
scenes were certain lobbyists who played upon the Southerner’s desire 
to be rid of carpetbag government and to rebuild the South’s economy 
through new railroads and industry. Along with this is the assumption 
that the Southerners betrayed their northern Democratic friends for a 
mess of pottage. 

There can be no doubt about economic influence upon the politics 
of this period, especially that of the new industrial capitalism. The 
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very nature of his study has led the author to accentuate this influence 
in the postwar South—a fact that will not cause the thoughtful reader 
to regard it as peculiar to that section. This thesis clearly points up the 
need for further studies of Reconstruction in the South beyond the 
several monographs that have already tackled the problem. It may be 
hoped, however, that future revisionists will not ignore the interpreta- 
tions of the Dunning-Fleming school. 

Some northern Democrats at the time accused their southern 
“brethren” of betraying them by not joining in a House filibuster, de- 
signed to thwart the Electoral Commission in its evident determination 
to seat Hayes. Professor Woodward credits this charge and names one 
of his chapters “The Apostasy of the South.” Others besides profes- 
sional Southerners could wish that he had offered better evidence to 
uphold that view. In fact, if the writings of the lobbyists and their 
friends be supplemented with a careful analysis of the public record, 
there is good ground to conclude that Southerners involved in the 
intrigues were too few to exert great influence either upon their south- 
ern colleagues or upon the actions of Congress. 

The first test came in the fight for the speakership of the House, 
and here the intriguers hoed a short row. The vital decision came with 
the adoption of the Electoral Commission bill, which, as Professor 
Woodward states, was a Democratic measure. Its passage was ac- 
counted a party victory, since 91 per cent of the Democrats in both 
houses supported it while 67 per cent of the Republicans opposed. 
This, certainly, was no collusion between Republicans and apostate 
Southerners. 

The House struggle over filibuster is more difficult to follow. In- 
volving as it did the repudiation of a solemn agreement with the at- 
tendant threat of civil war, there were bound to be differences of 
opinion as well as changes in individual attitudes. Professor Wood- 
ward's analysis of House votes is not always convincing, and his 
treatment of Democratic caucuses had to be based on incomplete data. 
It is not always clear whether his use of the term “Southerner” in- 
cludes only the fifty-five Democrats from the Confederate states or 
also the thirty-one Democrats from the border states, or possibly the 
sixteen Republicans from the Confederate South. Many of the eighty- 
two northern Democrats failed to support filibuster and some, as 
Speaker Randall and Hewitt of New York, definitely opposed when 
their constituents became alarmed over the threat of civil war. It 
would appear that something more than half the Southerners opposed 
filibuster while from a third to a half of the northern Democrats op- 
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posed or did not vote. If failure to support filibuster constituted 
apostasy, both guilt and innocence crossed sectional boundaries. 
To mention small flaws in so able a book would be petty or pedantic. 


Nashville, Tennessee Dan M. Rosison 


American Conservatism in the Age of Enterprise: A Study of William 
Graham Sumner, Stephen J. Field, and Andrew Carnegie. By 
Robert Green McCloskey. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951. Pp. xiii, 193. Notes. $3.25.) 


For the period between the Civil War and the twentieth century 
American history books have generally given the radicals or the liberals 
the last and frequently the only word. The student, for instance, 
reads of Bellamy, George, and Lloyd; as for their opponents, if they 
had any, silence and oblivion. The current tendency to reappraise the 
history of these decades and to pay a larger and juster attention to 
conservative thought might conceivably redress the balance. That 
such an outcome is not foreordained Dr. McCloskey’s book demon- 
strates. With appropriate attention to the larger setting, he furnishes 
us primarily with an analysis of the political, economic, and social 
thought of three conservatives: William Graham Sumner, Stephen J. 
Field, and Andrew Carnegie. He argues that these men transformed 
a mere instrumentality, the possession and use of private property, 
into the paramount objective of American democracy. Thereby they 
not only turned upside down a liberal and humane democratic faith; 
they also diverged from the earlier path of American conservatism. 
“Much that was warm and humanistic in the older Tory tradition was 
swept aside in deference to a cold and sometimes brutal calculus of 
utility.” 

In a volume which disapproves so deeply of the ideas it describes 
and expresses that disapproval with frequent rhetorical overemphasis 
—“corrosion,” “perversion,” and “egregious” are favorite words—the 
first task is to ascertain the author’s yardstick of values. Dr. McCloskey 
favors the “intangibles”: spirituality, the full life for the individual, 
charity, a moral life for the common man, a little frivolity, non- 
materialism, humor, and democracy. I am not being entirely sportive 
when I add that he stands also on the side of God. When these tests 
are applied to Sumner, Field, and Carnegie, they fare ill. In fact, the 
treatment of Sumner is so severe as to attain at times the tone of an 
argument ad hominem; I have not read a more erudite example of this 
procedure since Jacques Barzun’s Darwin, Marx, Wagner. Carnegie 
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gets a somewhat more sympathetic treatment. Dr. McCloskey, placing 
the steel king—of course, figuratively—on the psychoanalytic couch, 
concludes that in Triumphant Democracy Carnegie “is trying, whether 
he knows it or not, to frame a reply . . . to answer the voice of his 
conscience which warned that the pursuit of wealth would ultimately 
degrade him.” 

Though there are occasional passages where the reader wonders 
whether Dr. McCloskey will not once and for all announce that human 
values are arrayed against property values and that Sumner, Field, and 
Carnegie were partners in a conservative “campaign” to exalt the lat- 
ter, he is too sophisticated a thinker and writer to fall completely into 
that booby trap. Still he consistently, in my estimation, underplays 
that strain in American thought, liberal as well as conservative, which 
regarded private property as essential to the attainment and realization 
of the abstractions he admires. Furthermore, he forgets there were 
many ways to achieve the American objective, held by these conserva- 
tives as well as others, of the development of the individual. If Sum- 
ner, Field, and Carnegie felt the activity of the state was meddlesome 
and ineffective on the premises, it did not mean they embraced utility 
as the highest good. Thus to picture the value scheme of Sumner, the 
devoted scholar, the supporter of freedom for art as well as science, 
the foe of armies, navies, and imperialists, as materialistic is to write 
a caricature. 

To account for the polemics of these essays in the history of thought, 
though a perplexing assignment, is perhaps worth a coda. To my 
mind they represent the dangers inherent in the notion that if a 
frame of reference is openly avowed, “God's in his heaven, all’s right 
with the world.” In his treatment of Carnegie Dr. McCloskey, re- 
jecting certain interpretations, writes, “if I take neither of these views, 
it is not because I am concerned with achieving a balanced and 
moderate interpretation for its own sake.” Though Dr. McCloskey’s 
practice is admittedly better than his preaching, this disclaimer, which 
I trust I have not wrenched from its context, is revealing. Whether 
historians should be moderate depends on the definition of the ad- 
jective; that they should aspire to be balanced, I had hitherto thought 
was axiomatic. Dr. McCloskey is also concerned lest the heritage of 
thought here anathematized hamper “the economic regulation of busi- 
ness enterprise.” If we must make history the servant of present 
policy, I prefer to believe the regulation of business enterprise, in- 
cidentally an aim with which I sympathize, is better served by a less 
embattled treatment of a generation and time different from our own. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KimkKLANnpD 
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“Marse Henry”: A Biography of Henry Watterson. By Isaac F. Marcos- 
son. With a foreword by Arthur Krock. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 1951. Pp. xviii, 269. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


It is both a mystery and a scandal that Henry Watterson should 
have been neglected so long by professional historians. He should 
have appealed to historians of many kinds for he was a many-sided 
figure and colorful on all sides. And he was a personality of national, 
not merely regional significance. On the political side alone his career 
would be worth an exhaustive study. While the garment was perhaps 
not cut to his size, Watterson scrambled into the mantle of Clay and 
Crittenden as sectional diplomat-at-large and held on to it for half a 
century. There was not a presidential election from 1872 to 1912 in 
which the Kentuckian did not have a part to play—usually as marplot. 
A serious investigation of his role would be exacting and difficult for 
it was his practice to operate behind the scenes and at the same time 
throw up a tremendous screen of verbiage that further obscured his 
actions. The task of penetrating that screen would be somewhat 
tedious, but rewarding. 

The work under review constitutes no answer to this challenge. 
Once an employee of Watterson’s and for the last thirty-one years of 
the Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Marcosson combines memoir, anec- 
dote, and excerpts from the public record to compile a commemorative 
tribute to a man he frankly admired. In the numerous crises he 
describes he reports that “Watterson stood calmly at the helm un- 
moved and unruffled by the storms that beat about.” Of the Ken- 
tuckian’s remarkable course in the crisis of 1876-1877 he writes that 
“Watterson maintained a philosophic calm.” This and similar interpre- 
tations are unembarrassed by acquaintance with the findings of recent 
scholarship. The narrative proceeds by a leapfrog technique that 
touches ground every quadrennial election—but only lightly. Scissors 
and paste are as liberally employed as pen and ink. The result is a 
cursory gloss upon Watterson’s voluminous commentary upon Wat- 
terson. The best source for this interpretation, however, is still Wat- 
terson’s own writings. He was pretty good at it himself. 


Johns Hopkins University C. VANN Woopwarp 


Private John Allen: Gentleman—Statesman—Sage—Prophet. By Claude 
Gentry. (N.p.; Author, 1951. Pp. xviii, 189. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Private John Allen provides an interesting subject for a biography. 
Champ Clark observed that the “recorded sayings of no other man 
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who has served in Congress surpass those of Private John Allen in 
originality, spontaneity, humor or philosophy.” Hence, the work by 
Mr. Gentry is interesting for the inevitable reason that it deals with 
a lively, witty, and earthy character who went to Congress from Mis- 
sissippi and became a good-will ambassador from the South to the 
North, from the Confederate veterans to the Union in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth. But 
the parts of the Gentry book do not hang together or even separately. 
The work is really an Allen miscellany of more or less isolated items. 
It might justifiably have been copyrighted in the name of the congress- 
man in view of the abundance of direct quotations of Allen’s remarks 
spread from cover to cover of the book. The 189 pages contain forty 
disjointed subdivisions which are listed in the Contents as though they 
were chapters. The jacket and illustrations by the author are attrac- 
tive, although the sketches of Private John Allen are not recognizable 
by a relative who knew the congressman intimately prior to his death 
in 1917. 

Mr. Gentry needs only twelve pages to cover Allen’s birth, back- 
ground, and early life, landing him in Congress on page 13. He uses 
the story of the campaign debate between Allen and General W. S. 
Tucker, in which each pointed to his war record, with Allen urging 
those who had been generals to vote for Tucker and those who had 
been privates to vote for Allen. But he leaves the impression that 
this incident, which put “Private” ahead of “John” as the first name, 
stampeded the witty character into Congress. He does not clear up 
the point about the dramatic remark occurring in the first campaign, 
in which Allen withdrew from a close contest. In other words, the 
study reveals a shortage of research as well as of organization. The 
back of the jacket says, “Don’t look here for highbrow history.” That 
statement is correct. 


Vanderbilt University H. C. Nrxon 


A Song in His Heart. By John Jay Daly. (Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Company, 1951. Pp. ix, 102. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


On a meager array of biographical fact John Jay Daly has woven a 
charming, though obviously fictional, account of the life of James 
Bland, Negro composer and entertainer of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. A Song in His Heart is a light, attractive addition to 
the literature of American musical history. 

Bland was not a major American composer, but he should be remem- 
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bered and respected as a musical pioneer of his race. His music is 
among the best in the tradition of Stephen Collins Foster, Henry 
Clay Work, and Charles Carroll Sawyer and is an honest expression 
of the finest feeling in the popular music of his era. Such songs as 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” “In the Evening by the Moonlight,” 
and “Oh, Dem Golden Slippers” will be remembered not merely as 
the accomplishments of a racial pioneer but also as great contributions 
to the repertoire of the popular song. 

Mr. Daly sums up the public attitude toward Bland in describing 
the reaction of George Primrose, the great minstrel man, on first 
hearing a composition of the Negro’s: “At first Primrose had been 
suspicious of Bland’s compositions, for he had detected in them a 
similarity to Foster's style. What he did not realize, however, was that 
Stephen Foster and James Bland were spiritual brothers. One was 
white, the other Negro, but both had the same spark of genius. Bland, 
like Foster, he finally realized, had captured the Negro pattern, and 
neither could have kept himself from expressing this any more than 
he could have stopped a raging torrent.” 

A Song in His Heart relies too heavily on the devices of fiction to be 
a good historical account, and documentation by which the reader 
could distinguish the fictional from the factual is lacking. Except 
for less than a dozen titles, Daly does not give an adequate resume 
of Bland’s extensive contribution to American music but makes the 
too general claim that the composer wrote over seven hundred songs. 
As most of Bland’s compositions were not copyrighted, a more specific 
account of his work would be worth while. The publishers have pro- 
duced a handsome book and have wisely permitted the inclusion of 
the words and music of eight of Bland’s best productions. The three 
illustrations which are reproductions of old playbills are perfectly 
suited to the text; the drawings by Marian L. Larer enhance the ap- 
pearance of the volume but are too highly stylized to catch the spirit 
of the work. 


Emory University RicHAarRD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


Powell of the Colorado. By William Culp Darrah. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 426. Illustrations, biblio- 
graphy. $6.00. ) 


This is the first book-length biography devoted to the famous ex- 
plorer of the Colorado River, the founder and first director of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the second director of the United 
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States Geological Survey, and the real creator of the Bureau of Re- 
clamation. It is a solid, conventional, well-documented, and complete 
study of the man John Wesley Powell and of his life work. With its 
extensive bibliography, index, and footnotes it is designed for solid 
reading rather than such popular entertainment as is provided by 
fictionized biographies, with their emphasis upon romance and 
scandal. 

There is romance, however, in this story of a Midwest farm boy 
who was largely self-taught, who became an Illinois schoolmaster, 
who lost an arm for the Union, who led his students from Illinois 
Wesleyan and Illinois State Normal University on geological expedi- 
tions to the Rockies, who raised the necessary money and directed the 
first and second expeditions down the dangerous canyons of the Colo- 
rado River, and who did more than any other man to make the United 
States government an outstanding sponsor of scientific research. All 
along his pathway there was sufficient opposition to provide dramatic 
conflicts, many of them depicted in this book. And the protagonist 
had more than one tragic fault. He was, at times, domineering, not 
above playing politics for his own advantage, and given to absorbing 
all the credit for accomplishments resulting from co-operative effort. 
But his solid contributions far outweighed his personal shortcomings. 

Mr. Darrah sometimes falls into error in matters of western geo- 
graphy or chronology, but his slips are of minor significance. On page 
85, for example, he implies that Pikes Peak is in the South Platte 
watershed rather than in the Arkansas River drainage area. On page 
87, he has Powell’s party start to climb Pikes Peak from Bergen Park, 
which is west of Denver and nearer the foot of Mount Evans. On 
page 88, he asserts that Emma Powell was the first woman to climb 
Pikes Peak, which is not the case. Even with the outline map on page 
121 it is difficult for the reader to follow the progress of Powell’s ex- 
pedition down the Colorado River as it is reported by Mr. Darrah. 

Powell of the Colorado, without undue partisanship, does emphasize 
its subject’s pioneer work in studying the Indians of Utah and other 
western areas, in uniting the rival geological surveys of the West into 
one agency, in bringing about a reform in the land acts in conformity 
with scientific findings concerning arid lands and irrigation possibilities, 
and in the development of a philosophy of science as the servant of 
mankind. The book is a suitable portrait of one of America’s less well- 
known crusading pioneers. 


University of Denver LevetteE J. Davipson 
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Adventuring with a Purpose: Life Story of Arthur Lee Wasson. By 
Rupert Norval Richardson. (San Antonio: Naylor Company, 1951. 
Pp. xiii, 114. Map, illustrations. $2.00.) 


Dr. Rupert Norval Richardson is not only a professional historian 
but also the president of a university. Somehow he has managed to 
combine a successful program of research and writing with admin- 
istering a large institution, a rare feat indeed. Adventuring with a 
Purpose is his fourth book-length publication. It is a brief but exciting 
biography of a Texas cattleman who also had the good fortune to 
strike it rich in oil. Before his death a few months ago, Arthur Lee 
Wasson had accumulated a fortune of several million dollars, most of 
which has now been set up in trust for various Texas Baptist institu- 
tions. 

The Wassons were cattlemen. (The first member of the clan came 
to Texas in 1837 and grew up with the country.) After the Civil War 
they tried to establish a colony in Brazil, where Arthur Lee was born 
in 1869, but the experiment failed. In 1875 they established a ranch 
on the Clear Fork of the Brazos in Stephens County, Texas. By the 
time he was nine years old, Arthur Lee was a full-fledged cowboy. 
At seventeen he was managing his father’s ranching interest in south- 
eastern Arizona, where marauding Apaches and desperate renegades 
were still much in evidence. 

In the spring of 1889 this veteran cattleman, now twenty years old, 
entered the preparatory division of Baylor University. There he “got 
religion,” and for the rest of his life he remained an unswerving mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church. In 1891 he married Mattie E. Pallmeyer, 
who for the next sixty years was his helpmate and shared in full 
measure his hardships and successes. 

Arthur Lee Wasson’s ranching activities at one time or the other 
extended over various parts of West Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
In many respects he was a typical Texas frontiersman, ruggedly in- 
dividualistic and obsessed with a purpose. With a shrewd eye for 
business, he never hesitated to take a chance on a good proposition. 
The discovery of oil upon his ranch lands in Gaines County in 1937 
made possible the realization of a lifelong dream—to help the Baptist 
institutions of Texas. This became a labor of love, and he and his wife 
used every means within their power to provide against their gifts 
ever being used to perpetuate beliefs they did not accept themselves. 

Adventuring with a Purpose is interesting reading, but unfortunately 
all too brief, and sometimes sketchy. The author had few written 
sources to supplement his research. Most of his material was obtained 
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from interviews with Wasson a few months before his death. The 
results are, quite naturally, more subjective than perhaps the author 
would like. 


University of Oklahoma W. E. HoLiton 


History of Fort Sam Houston. By Mary Olivia Handy. (San Antonio: 
Naylor Company, 1951. Pp. viii, 111. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$2.00. ) 


With the possible exception of Washington, D.C., there are more 
retired Army and Air Force officers and enlisted men living in or near 
San Antonio, Texas, than in any other area in the country. Besides 
these, there are the thousands of military personnel on active duty at 
the numerous posts and air bases in the vicinity who add their num- 
bers to the overwhelming military atmosphere. San Antonio has been 
aptly dubbed the “mother-in-law of the Army,” and the city, socially 
and otherwise, revolves around the armed services with the hub of it 
all at old Fort Sam. 

In this day of alarums and excursions of war, a book about this 
premier army post of the country is timely, and Miss Mary Handy is 
the perfect person to write it. An “Army brat” (which is in no sense 
a derogatory term), she was to the manner born and the army is in 
her blood. Her father, General Thomas T. Handy, is now in command 
of the United States forces in Europe and, as commanding general 
of the Fourth Army, was stationed at Fort Sam Houston in 1947-1949. 
Miss Handy graduated from Vassar College in 1947, and this book 
was presented as a thesis for a Master’s degree at the University of 
Texas in 1949. Miss Handy knows what she is writing about. 

Besides this she writes extremely well; one can even say that she 
has earned the Army rating of “Superior” for this book. She first 
limns in the old military background and associations of San Antonio, 
and upon this, she skillfully sketches the story of Fort Sam from its 
small beginning in 1876 to its final development, by 1940, as the largest 
army post in the country; and she does all this in a scholarly but 
readable manner, which will interest the average reader and delight 
the student of military history. 

A reviewer is supposed to spot errors to earn his salt. There are a 
few minor ones in the text. On page 6, General Winfield Scott is 
referred to as the Secretary of War in 1846, but General Scott was 
then the commanding general of the Army and never was the Sec- 
retary of War. Colonel William S. Harney came to Texas in 1845 
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with the Second Dragoons which did not become the Second Cavalry 
until August 3, 1861 (p. 5); and this regiment never became the Fifth 
Cavalry as stated on page 13. Also the surrender of Fort Sumter took 
place in April and not March, 1861 (p. 16). And General Ranald 
Mackenzie must have been a vestryman of St. Paul’s Church before 
and not after its construction began in May, 1884 (p. 59), for the 
general went insane the previous autumn. But these are trivia. 

The dedication to Colonel Martin L. Crimmins of San Antonio is 
a pleasing and well-deserved tribute to the mentor of southwestern 
military history. ' 

“Well done” and a commendation to Miss Handy are the Orders of 
the Day. 


Boston, Massachusetts Epwarp S. WALLACE 


Life and Death of an Oilman: The Career of E. W. Marland. By John 
Joseph Mathews. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 
Pp. xi, 259. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


This is not a biography as the person trained in historical research 
would do it. But that does not detract from the interest and value of 
the book, as those who are familiar with the three previous works of 
Mr. Mathews will realize. And Marland’s career was filled with drama 
and accomplishment sufficient to delight the veteran biographer. 

Marland first was a young lawyer at Pittsburgh. Then he turned to 
oil and despite many obstacles drilled a producing well in northern 
Oklahoma—before that state was created. He had the Miller Brothers 
of the 101 Ranch as partners. Although Marland was lucky, he was 
most willing to listen to geologists at a time when Indian legends and 
forked sticks were the guides of many oilmen. 

Not only did Marland make money from several oil pools in Okla- 
homa, but he invested in Mexico and South America and even went 
to London for a conference with Sir Henry Deterding of the Royal 
Dutch Shell Company. At that period of his life he was known for 
many philanthropies and the high degree of paternalism which the 
Marland Oil Company showed for its employees. He believed that 
his wealth brought him obligations and duties toward those who 
helped in his success. 

The depression was a sort of double blow to Marland. First, he lost 
his huge oil company and refinery to the Morgan interests. Then, it 
was necessary for him to grope about for a new way of life. Marland 
“came upon the scene when the rangeland of economic freedom was 
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being fenced. He saw, in fact, what the other builders never dreamed 
could happen—the end of the Age of Freedom—and he personalized 
it in his own end. He saw the barriers closing in.” 

The loss of most of his wealth did not end Marland’s activity. He 
turned to politics and was elected to Congress in 1932. After a term 
there he was elected governor of Oklahoma. Failure and disillusion 
followed him. He did not understand politics and selected the wrong 
advisers as well as following inept policies in many cases. By 194] 
Marland was suffering from paralysis and found talking with friends 
difficult. Death was a relief. With him, in the opinion of Mr. Mathews, 
died an era—the end had come for oilmen who operated on hunches, 
on hope, on dollars begged from friends, and without governmental 
restrictions and reports to be filed in quadruplicate with far-off com- 
missions. 

The most attractive feature of this biography is not Marland, who is 
too cold for the author to make him live, nor the philosophy of Mr. 
Mathews to the effect that bureaucracy has swallowed individualism, 
but the poetic beauty of many descriptions. Details on the weather 
are excellent: “the hot winds tore the soil from their [the settlers’] 
ploughed fields, screamed around the corners of their sod houses, and 
hissed over their dugouts. There was no rain. Even the arctic winds 
which sent tumbleweeds across the plain like animated things, piling 
them against their houses and imprisoning them in rude fence corners, 
brought little moisture.” 

Similarly there are graphic details about the Indians and the 
pioneers. He describes the graveyard of the Poncas, overlooking the 
first Marland well in Oklahoma, so clearly that the reader sees the 
“dark forms of the Ponca, raised on their platforms against the starlit 
sky, eternally waiting” for God to gather their dried bodies. For the 
middle-aged reader who has lived in the Southwest, the book is a 
storehouse of names of people whom he had forgotten. Incidents long 
buried beyond the curtain of World War II and Korea are brought to 
light again. 

The book has no bibliography, no footnotes, and no citations. The 
author avows in the preface that the book really is a personal impres- 
sion rather than a biography gathered from documents. He contends 
that since each biographer “instills everything that comes to him 
through the intricate coils of his own being, there can be no perfect 
objectivity anyway.” Since Mathews has written other books such as 
Wah’Kon-Tah that have been accepted as accurate history, there is no 
reason to feel that this work is not accurate. 


University of Mississippi GERALD FORBES 
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The Decline of Laissez Faire, 1897-1917. By Harold U. Faulkner. The 
Economic History of the United States, Volume VII. (New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. xiv, 433. Illustrations, biblio- 
graphy, appendix. $4.50.) 


Harold Faulkner’s book is the fourth to appear in Rinehart’s nine- 
volume economic history of the United States and, like the preceding 
studies of Fred Shannon, George Soule, and Broadus Mitchell, is 
critically liberal and reformist in treatment. Although the theme is 
the decline of laissez-faire during 1897-1917, the material is far more 
comprehensive than this indicates. Not only are the course of monop- 
oly and the antitrust movement traced in detail, but there are sub- 
stantial chapters on semimarginal themes such as the movement of 
population, the technology of American manufactures, and the tech- 
nical aspects of the new agriculture. Therefore, this is a rounded de- 
tailed history of the leading phases of American economic life for this 
era. The larger framework of this book has been partly anticipated 
with relatively few reversals of judgment in the author’s social-eco- 
nomic history, The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914, published in 
1931, although this is an entirely fresh narrative. 

Faulkner preserves an excellent balance between factual and evalua- 
tive aspects of the subject and is consistently temperate in judgment. 
However, the reviewer would dissent from the interpretation of eco- 
nomic imperialism which considers our global expansion during the 
Roosevelt-Wilson era as a product of pure (or impure) economic de- 
terminism, following the older view of Scott Nearing and others. If 
the incursion into foreign affairs was thought relevant in a book on 
economic history, it would be well to mention strategic factors such 
as Mahanism and the influence of Wilsonian idealism; otherwise a 
misleading impression is left with the general reader. 

In dealing with farm tenancy, the author apparently agrees with 
Shannon and others in almost completely rejecting the “farm ladder” 
theory that tenancy was a stage to farm ownership. Possibly the 
researches and conclusions of James Malin and others for Kansas 
and Wisconsin should have modified this point of view. Some addi- 
tional analysis of the psychology of the industrial entrepreneur along 
the lines of the work of William Miller and Thomas Cochran would 
have added further depth to this study. However, these are relatively 
minor aspects of an otherwise solid, comprehensive work. 

Faulkner points out that laissez-faire meant different things to 
capital and labor. To the former, it was a formula for the open shop; 
to the latter, the right to use its collective bargaining power against 
the employer without interference from government and to pit one 
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monopoly against another. Nowadays, it is easily forgotten that in the 
days of Sam Gompers organized labor (except for a small segment 
on the left) was as thoroughly individualistic as capital. Most his- 
torians will agree with the author's pessimistic evaluation of the in- 
fluence of the Progressive movement upon economic life. He illustrates 
the “too little and too late” character of railroad regulation, conserva- 
tion, rural credit, banking legislation, and tax reform. Much more 
emphasis might have been placed upon the social aspects of the eco- 
nomic development, but possibly this might have made the book too 
long. While few well-established interpretations are reversed or sub- 
stantially modified in this book, Professor Faulkner has again written 
a conscientious, scholarly book which will absorb many readers and 
rank with the best in the field. 


Western Reserve University Harvey WIsH 


The Philippines and the United States. By Garel A. Grunder and Wil- 
liam E. Livezey. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 
Pp. xi, 315. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


This study covers the relationships of the Philippines and the United 
States from the outbreak of the Spanish-American War to the present. 
The principal sources of information exploited are official govern- 
ment documents. The writers declare that they have given special 
attention to economic relationships, evolution of political institutions, 
and the independence movement. This is correct, but it should be 
emphasized that what they have written is a narrative of the political 
record. Their study is not a history of the Philippines nor an account 
of the operation of United States policy, but a study of the origin and 
evolution of that policy. In addition to being an interesting and unique 
story it is an important one, for the voluntary renunciation of sover- 
eignty over the archipelago by the United States has given a fillip to 
the surge of nationalism throughout the Far East. 

Four of the sixteen chapters carry the narrative through the pacifica- 
tion of the Islands and the inauguration of civil government. Four 
chapters treat the years 1902-1913—an era of Republican dominance at 
Washington. Early in this period, marked by an unmatched continuity 
of design, Republican leadership fashioned the bases of American 
policy which included good government and preparation for demo- 
cratic self-government. A single chapter treats the Democratic ad- 
ministration of the dependency; it is clear that the authors’ judgment 
of this interim period is against the Democrats. An abrupt shift in 
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American policy occurred in 1913, for Wilson’s party held less exalted 
standards of stable government than did its predecessor and was 
willing, therefore, to assist in a rapid transfer of sovereignty to Filipino 
hands. 

Two chapters deal with the 1920's. A reversal of American policy 
accompanied the return of the Republicans to power in 1921. This 
reversal of policy, coupled with the six-year term of Governor-General 
Leonard Wood, led to significant results. From the Philippine side, 
Filipino convictions of the need to gain effective control over their 
own destinies grew, while on the American side, the controversies of 
the Wood era created a certain cynicism in the United States re- 
specting independence—a cynicism skillfully used by American eco- 
nomic interests anxious to free themselves from Island competition. 
The ensuing four chapters treat the drive for independence, the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth, World War II, and the erection of 
the Republic. The authors conclude that the proponents and op- 
ponents of Philippine independence were more concerned with ad- 
vancing selfish motives than with the interests of the Filipinos, and 
they expertly reveal that the reasoning which led American interests 
to demand independence was fallacious. The war and postwar period 
was marked by efforts to provide conditions suited to a transfer of 
sovereignty to the Philippines in keeping with the terms of the Tydings- 
McDuffie act. 

The concluding chapter of the study represents a frank appraisal of 
the past and probable future of the relations of the two powers. The 
authors assert that in spite of independence the Philippines today 
remain as closely tied to the United States by economic and military 
bonds as before. Independence, however, remains an accomplished 
fact from which the United States gives no indication of retreating in 
spite of a quick deterioration in the strength of the Philippine Republic 
since 1946. The writers question now the wisdom of the short forty- 
eight year period of American tutelage in view of the inefficiency and 
corruption in government service, the atmosphere of lawlessness and 
disorder provoked by the Hukbalahap movement, and the inability of 
the government to meet the most pressing economic and political needs 
that characterize the Philippines today. 

This is an essential although controversial book for the more serious 
student interested in the experience of the United States as a colonial 
power and in the American effort to build in the Far East a model 
republic dedicated to the democratic way of life. It is not always a 
happy story, but it is a significant one. 


Stanford University GrorcE HaRMON KNOLES 
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Economic Resources and Policies of the South. By Calvin B. Hoover 
and B. U. Ratchford. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1951. Pp. xxvii, 464. Bibliography. $5.50.) 


The South has come to be characterized by two ambivalent and 
controversial stereotypes. On the one hand it is called the economic 
problem number one of the nation and on the other the El Dorado 
of future development. It is high time that a balanced picture is 
presented. This task, Hoover and Ratchford have undertaken. It is 
more than an analysis of a region which already suffers from over- 
psychoanalysis. Two economists, residents in the South, from one of 
its most respectable educational institutions, have made an examina- 
tion and appraisal not only of recent developments but of the merits 
of certain governmental programs and the prospects of future eco- 
nomic growth. The product is a thoughtful, moderate, and generally 
well-written account. There are fewer statistics than in Odum’s monu- 
mental treatise of fifteen years ago, but the ones presented are more 
useful and more significantly pointed than those of the sociologist. 
The conclusions are far less romantic and vague and consequently 
much more meaningful than those of Southern Regions. 

The picture in general is one of vast and drastic social change. 
Perhaps what the economists see is the logical sequence to Appomat- 
tox. The book under review will make more melancholy reading to 
the Custers of I'll Take My Stand than the usual economic treatise in 
the dismal science makes for incurable romantics. The South is clearly 
succumbing to the corrosive acid of technology as other colonial 
economies are throughout the world. Agriculture is giving way to 
industry, and if the South is to raise its standard of living it must 
sacrifice more population to the machine. In the New South, Uncle 
Tom and Jeeter Lester as well as St. Clare will be as extinct as Sitting 
Bull. Productivity will have to increase if living standards are to in- 
crease. “Organization,” “efficiency,” “skill” must replace “leisure,” 
“culture,” and “individuality.” These are conclusions drawn by the 
reviewer not explicitly stated by the writers. 

What does the South have to offer? It has people, water, and pros- 
pects of renewed forests. It has decentralization and smallness as 
opposed to centralization and bigness. Already national prosperity has 
changed the population picture of the South. Perhaps 50 per cent of 
the differential in income between southern and nonsouthern areas 
has disappeared but the margin is still too large. More people will 
leave the farm as the technological revolution in agriculture proceeds 
apace. Small farmers are on the way out, larger units of operation 
are on the way in. What can government do about it? Have the AAA 
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and TVA been good for the South? Here Messrs. Hoover and Ratch- 
ford are sometimes clear and sometimes not. They appear to approve 
of TVA’s flood control and general regional improvement programs, 
but seem dubious about its power policies. They seem to be skeptical 
of the Authority’s accounting system; hence both proponents and op- 
ponents may quote certain sentences with approval. The conclusions 
seem more “balanced” than helpful. 

The authors are critical of the cotton and tobacco programs on the 
ground that they are highly subsidized though here and there they 
appear to admit that in a society where most groups walk on eco- 
nomic stilts (subsidies) it is hard to walk barefoot. The tobacco pro- 
gram is selected for special disapproval though it is admitted that 
the growers have benefited at the expense of manufacturers who have 
continued to have large profits because of the wider use of cigarettes 
and the diminishing cost per unit of production. In other places the 
authors attribute the location of newer industry in the South upon 
the ground of increased purchasing power brought about by higher 
incomes. Could it be that greater incomes to cotton and tobacco 
growers helped produce this industrialization process? 

In conclusion, the writers suggest that the South may lose its tradi- 
tional position as a free-trade region because of heavy investment in 
cotton textile manufacture when the reciprocal trade treaties actually 
operate since textiles will be vulnerable to old world competition. 

Most of the book appears to have been written before Korea when 
the bad dream of depression had begun to hover about, though later 
some revisions have been interspersed. This gives a somewhat “spotty” 
perspective to the conclusions. It may be added that little attention 
is paid to atomic energy and its potential for the industrial and tech- 
nological future of the South. 

Historians, political scientists, sociologists, and industrialists may 
read Economic Resources and Policies of the South with great profit. 
No other volume quite equals its usefulness. 


University of Kentucky Jasper B. SHANNON 


Communism versus the Negro. By William A. Nolan. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1951. Pp. xvii, 276. Notes. $3.50.) 


Many citizens have been vaguely aware of the thirty-year effort of 
the Communist Party to capture the loyalty of America’s largest and 
most exploited minority. Some are familiar with the more dramatic 
propaganda and organizational techniques employed by the Kremlin 
spokesmen to “win the Negro people.” Unfortunately, only a limited 
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number realize how completely the Communists, with all their op- 
portunities and energies, have failed; fewer still have displayed any 
appreciation of the causes of such failure. 

In recent years sociologists have made some effort to separate the 
fictions from the facts surrounding Communist activities among Negro 
Americans. A very worth-while contribution along this line is found 
in Communism versus the Negro by Dr. William A. Nolan of the In- 
stitute of Social Order at Saint Louis University. The fact that Dr. 
Nolan is identified with the Catholic Church, whose general ideological 
opposition to Communism is well known, has not prevented him from 
producing a well-balanced analysis of race and Stalinist radicalism on 
the American scene. 

This book, consisting of thirteen brief chapters, is divided into three 
major parts. To quote the dust jacket, Part I presents “a close analysis 
of communist propaganda and tactics and their application during the 
formative period (1919-30) among the Negroes.” Part II is concerned 
with “an appraisal of the communist-inspired movement toward self- 
determination in the Black Belt, 1928-1945.” The final and by far the 
longest part consists of a systematic examination of the “communist 
exploitation of ‘equal rights, from the beginnings to the attempted 
revival of race riots among troops in Korea.” 

Dr. Nolan is careful to document his statements of fact and is pains- 
taking in the location and skillful use of numerous quotations. One is 
impressed with the scope of his research effort and with the variety 
of his source materials. In addition Dr. Nolan’s sharp insights, coupled 
with certain critical and value judgments, give the book at times quite 
a provocative impact. The author, skilled in the techniques of 
political and sociological analysis, has brought under critical scrutiny 
a variety of Communist propaganda and organizational activities 
around the Negro question in the United States. 

There are, however, a number of serious shortcomings which might 
be briefly listed here. Historians will lament the author’s failure to 
take into account the pre-World War I history of race and radicalism 
in this country. Against this rich tradition of agitation and protest 
his examination of more recent developments would have taken on 
additional meaning and consistency. Sociologists will note the omis- 
sion of any systematic examination of the numerous by-products and 
indirect consequences of Communist activity in the Negro community. 
Obviously, they would be difficult to measure. However, any research 
purporting to examine the impact of Communist organizational and 
propaganda efforts would have to give them considerable attention. 

Dr. Nolan places great emphasis on the involvement of Negro 
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intellectuals in the Communist movement. It is true that there is a 
wealth of data on this group, but availability of source material is 
hardly a justification for the prolonged discourses on colored artists, 
teachers, and professionals. On the other hand, the author, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, displays far too little concern with Com- 
munist activity around racial issues in the trade union movement. It 
must be said in all fairness, however, that an adequate treatment 
would require a separate study. 

The organization of the book leaves much to be desired. It would 
have been more readable if the Communist program for Negroes had 
been treated as a unit for each of the clearly demarcated historical 
periods. Instead the author covers roughly the same ground, but 
with a different emphasis, in three separate instances. This shifting 
back and forth, with all the consequent repetition, imposes harsh 
demands even on the more persistent reader. 

With one exception the book is technically well executed. The 
hundreds of footnotes are grouped at the back by chapters. This 
reduces printing costs and makes for easier lay reading. But for the 
historian or sociologist who wishes to check the sources the disad- 
vantage is obvious. The publishers of such books might provide at no 
extra cost a finger guard to reduce wear on index digits as the scholarly 
inclined flip from text to notes. 

The limitations noted above are not too crucial. The fact remains 
that Dr. Nolan has produced a much-needed study that is at once care- 
ful and provocative, and at times downright entertaining. 


University of California at Berkeley Witson ReEcorp 


The Court and the Constitution. By Owen J. Roberts. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. [viii], 102. $2.00.) 


Perhaps any essay on constitutional law written by a former justice 
of the United States Supreme Court is bound to engender expectations 
difficult to fulfill. The Court and the Constitution by Owen J. Roberts 
will hardly be what the reader anticipates from the combination of 
author and subject. It neither reveals the mechanics of decision mak- 
ing as did Justice Hughes in The Supreme Court of the United States 
nor probes the fundamental philosophies which shape opinions as did 
Justice Cardozo in The Nature of the Judicial Process. Instead it is 
a collection of rather simple lectures such as a conscientious professor 
of constitutional law might prepare from the materials available in a 
law library for presentation to his class. There is nothing in the text 
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to indicate that the author ever participated in the work of the Supreme 
Court. 

This small book of less than one hundred pages consists of three 
lectures delivered at the Harvard University Law School. Its general 
theme is the conflict of jurisdiction between the national and state 
governments as reflected in the areas of taxation, regulation, and due 
process. The first and most interesting of the lectures is devoted to a 
discussion of the principle of intergovernmental tax immunity. After 
a survey of the leading cases on the subject and an observation upon 
the confusion into which the original doctrine has fallen, the Justice 
reaches the conclusion that the majority of such exemptions are both 
unjust and unnecessary and approves “the steady progress toward the 
abolition of the reciprocal immunities.” Why, he asks, should a state 
be deprived of the opportunity to tax federal agencies (such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority ) which enjoy benefits provided by a single 
state, yet serve the citizens of many states? Likewise he questions the 
wisdom of exempting security issues of one sovereign from taxation 
by the other, noting that this practice tends to drive investors into the 
public bond field thus discriminating against private enterprise. This, 
he believes, may produce serious economic effects. 

The chapter on regulation deals with the conflicts between state 
and federal police power and repeats the familiar story of how Con- 
gress through its power to regulate interstate commerce and provide 
for the general welfare has gradually pre-empted an area originally 
reserved to the states. This development he apparently accepts as in- 
evitable, even if contrary to the intentions of the founding fathers, 
and he doubts if the Supreme Court could have successfully resisted 
the trend. “An insistence by the Court on holding federal power to 
what seemed its appropriate orbit when the Constitution was adopted,” 
he believes, “might have resulted in even more radical changes in our 
dual structure.” 

In his final chapter he is concerned with the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment and the control which it gives to the 
Supreme Court over state legislation—another development he sees 
as contrary to the contemplation of the authors of the Constitution. 
It is interesting to note that he believes a “fair reading of the Four- 
teenth Amendment should seem to indicate that the word person as 
used in that clause refers to natural persons.” Thus the reader may 
assume that only respect for stare decisis prevented him from joining 
Justice Black in his lone dissent in Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company v. Johnson. 


Middle Tennesse State College CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS 
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Historical News and Notices 


I. THIS ISSUE THE Journal of Southern History BEGINS THE EIGH- 
teenth volume in a new format. The presswork for this issue was 
done in the University of Kentucky Press plant, and there is a change in 
type design. This new format is the result of extensive examination 
and advice from excellent designers. We hope that our patrons will 
be pleased with this change. 

The University of Kentucky Press, under the direction of Mr. Bruce 
Denbo, has a new and modern plant. We are within immediate com- 
munication with it at all times. 

For seventeen years the Franklin Press in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
has been printer to the Southern Historical Association. The Journal 
is about as much a child of the Franklin Press as of the various 
editorial offices. The Franklin Press has designed the formats used 
in.the past and watched over the magazine typographically. Breaking 
this long and harmonious tie was difficult. Throughout the years the 
Franklin Press has given great care to the Journal's printing and 
mailing. All the editors have special praise for the printers, but 
especially are they grateful to that generous lady Mrs. Inez Land who 
has seen the Journal over many of its hurdles. In behalf of the South- 
ern Historical Association and our predecessors we wish to express 
our grateful appreciation to the Franklin Press and wish it continued 
success in its business affairs. 


On December 31, 1951, Professor J. Carlyle Sitterson of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina retired as Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern 
Historical Association. Mr. Sitterson has given the Association most 
effective service, and the editorial staff regrets his decision to resign 
from the office. Bennett H. Wall of the University of Kentucky has 
succeeded Professor Sitterson, and the business and editorial offices 
are now closely associated in what no doubt will prove a most efficient 
arrangement. 


PERSONAL 


Frank L. Owsley has been appointed head of the department of 
history in the University of Alabama. 
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West Virginia University announces the promotion of Sara R. Smith 
to associate professor of history. 


Bernard L. Poole, formerly of Georgia Teachers College, is now as- 
sociate professor of history in the College of Charleston. 


Harold S. Snellgrove has been promoted to associate professor of 
history in Mississippi State College and Robert A. Brent to assistant 
professor. 


The University of Maryland announces the following assignments 
in its overseas program: Howard Braverman, Stanley Rolnick, Theo- 
dore Hamerow, and Culver H. Smith to Europe; Ralph J. Klein and 
Wesley M. Bagby to Newfoundland. Herbert A. Crosman and Verne 
E. Chatelaine are continuing their service in Europe during the aca- 
demic year. R. Thomas Parkinson is serving as instructor in the uni- 
versity’s extension program in the metropolitan area of Washington. 
Richard H. Bauer has been elected to the National Council of Phi 
Alpha Theta, honorary history fraternity. Charles A. Johnson, who 
has been recalled to active duty with the United States Air Force, is 
now assistant chief, Historical Division, Headquarters, United States 
Air Forces in Europe, and is stationed at Wiesbaden, Germany. 


Hugh Reagan and Nicholas Hamner of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute department of history and political science are now at the 
University of Texas and Ohio State University, respectively, studying 
for their doctoral degrees. James D. Thomas has joined the depart- 
ment at Auburn as assistant professor of political science. 


Blazer Lectures in History and the Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky were given by John W. Caughey, University of 
California at Los Angeles, in October, by Charles S. Sydnor, Duke 
University, in November, and by Crane Brinton, Harvard University, 
in January. 


Paul T. Culbertson, dean and professor of history in Pasadena Col- 
lege, California, is to give the Student Council Lectures at Trevecca 
Nazarene College in the spring of 1952. 


P. I. Lipsey, Jr., former Associated Press correspondent in the 
United States, Europe, and Latin America, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of history in Mississippi College. 


Frank Gafford has been named chairman of the department of 
history in North Texas State College. 


as- 
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Emory University announces the appointment of Roy Watson Curry 
as instructor in history. 


The Duke University department of history announces the following 
promotions: Irving B. Holley to assistant professor; Arthur B. Ferguson, 
Harold T. Parker, and Richard L. Watson, Jr., to associate professor; 
and John S. Curtiss to professor. Alan K. Manchester is in Brazil on a 
one-year appointment as cultural attaché to the United States embassy. 


Richard C. Todd, East Carolina College, has been awarded the Mrs. 
Simon Baruch University Prize for his dissertation at Duke University, 
“A History of Confederate Finance.” 


David Duncan Wallace died on April 29, 1951, in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, where he still had his home on the campus of Wof- 
ford College, the institution which he had served from 1899 to 1947 
as professor of history and economics. Born on May 23, 1874, he was 
graduated from Wofford in 1894. The following year the college con- 
ferred upon him the master’s degree; and, after two years of teaching 
at Carlisle Fitting School, he entered Vanderbilt University where he 
was awarded the doctorate in 1899. In later years he received honorary 
degrees from Presbyterian College and the University of South Caro- 
lina. During leaves of absence and since his retirement from his posi- 
tion at Wofford, he filled teaching appointments at the University of 
Michigan, the University of South Carolina, Emory University, and 
the College of Charleston. 

Professor Wallace succeeded in combining the careers of an able 
teacher and a productive scholar. His students invariably acknowl- 
edged their debt to him for his faithful attention to classroom duties, 
and a surprisingly large number of them were inspired to enter the 
history profession. They were unquestionably influenced by the steady 
flow of publications from the teacher’s study and his deep conviction 
that the present is unintelligible without an understanding of the past. 
His major works were Constitutional History of South Carolina from 
1725 to 1775 (1899), Civil Government of South Carolina (1906), Life 
of Henry Laurens (1915), The Government of England (1915), The 
‘Constitution of 1895 (1927), and The History of South Carolina, 3 vols. 
(1934). In these, in a score or more of briefer studies, and in the 
History of Wofford College and South Carolina: A Short History which 
have appeared since his death, he drew upon a thorough knowledge 
of the sources and wrote with the constant desire to present the truth 
as he found it. 
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HIstTorRICAL SOCIETIES 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will hold its forty-fifth 
annual meeting at the Hotel Sheraton, Chicago, April 17-19. A joint 
session with the Agricultural History Society will be devoted to south- 
ern agriculture. Malcolm C. McMillan, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
will discuss “The Manufacture of Cotton Gins, 1793-1860"; Edward 
Hake Phillips, Rice Institute, “The Rice Industry and the Tariff’; 
and Glenn N. Sisk, Georgia Institute of Technology, “Agricultural 
Diversification in the Alabama Black Belt since 1875.” 


An interim Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held 
at the Institute of Historical Research, University of London, July 
10-12, 1952. American and Canadian historians who expect to be in 
England at that time are asked to communicate with Mr. Taylor 
Milne, Secretary of the Institute, Senate House, London, W.C.1., who 
will send them full particulars. 


At a joint meeting of the East Tennessee Historical Society and the 
Tennessee Historical Society, held in Knoxville, November 3, A. L. 
Crabb, Peabody College, spoke on “The Historical Novel.” 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its fall meeting 
October 19 in Wake Forest. Speakers at the meeting included C. C. 
Pearson, Wake Forest College, the retiring president; Charles §. 
Sydnor, Duke University; Stuart Noblin, North Carolina State College; 
Cecil K. Brown, Davidson College; and Hugh T. Lefler, University of 
North Carolina. Officers elected for 1952 were: Fletcher M. Green, 
University of North Carolina, president; Aubrey Lee Brooks, Greens- 
boro, vice-president; Frontis W. Johnston, Davidson College, secretary- 
treasurer; and D. L. Corbitt, North Carolina Department of Archives 
and History, program chairman. 


The Mayflower Society award for the best work of nonfiction pub- 
lished during 1951 by a resident North Carolinian was won by Jonathan 
Daniels for The Man of Independence, it was announced at the an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina State Literary and Historical As- 
sociation in Raleigh December 7. Speakers at the meeting were E. 
Lawrence Lee, Mrs. Frances Gray Patton, Frontis W. Johnston, Charles 
S. Sydnor, Robert Lee Humber, and Douglas S. Freeman. Professor 
Johnston was elected president of the association. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Recent accessions of the library of the Maryland Historical Society 
include: a letter of November, 1801, from Samuel Chase to Henry 
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Thompson; late nineteenth-century records of a general store kept by 
John Fagan Ernest at Head of Sassafras, Kent County, Md.; papers of 
Maj. Harry Gilmor, leader of the Confederate “Partisan Rangers,” 
describing cavalry activities; six muster rolls of Maryland Loyalists, 
1782; letters of William Pinkney to James Monroe and George Joy, 1808; 
a letter of Samuel Smith to Robert Gilmor, 1834; a letter of John Tyler 
to Z. Collins Lee, 1855; a travel diary of a young lady of Baltimore, 
1858; and eight account books of Ford’s Opera House, Baltimore, 
1873-1895. 


The Kentucky Historical Society has acquired a collection of Con- 
federate photographs, letters, clippings, and an autograph album re- 
lating to the Todd-Herr families and a collection of documents per- 
taining to the Starks family (Judge Edmund C. Starks, 1845-1894). 


The Western Historical Manuscripts Collection of the University of 
Missouri reports the following acquisitions: papers of the Anatomical 
Record, 1908-1913, a publication of the Wistar Institute, illustrating 
editorial policies; 16 volumes of Central Trade and Labor Union 
Minutes, 1913-1942, and 7 volumes of Report of Convention Pro- 
ceedings, A. F. of L., 1900-1914; a typed copy of a letter from Jesse 
Everhart, a Confederate soldier at Atlanta, Ga., to his sister in Missouri, 
August 6, 1864; the minute book of the dean’s meetings, School of 
Music, University of Missouri, 1924-1935; additional letters of Gover- 
nor Joseph Wingate Folk; letters, diaries, and business ledgers of 
Joseph Gillaspy, pioneer merchant of a Missouri River port; papers 
of Charles Pettit, 1737-1864; letters to Paul Schweitzer, 1893-1902, of 
the chemistry department of the University of Missouri, including 
material on the Agricultural Experiment Station and correspondence 
from the Armour Packing Company discussing the manufacture of 
oleomargarine; additional letters of Abiel Leonard, ante-bellum Mis- 
souri lawyer and jurist; papers of Jonas Viles, 1814-1940, including 
account books, diaries, personal correspondence, class notes, and mis- 
cellaneous documents; 7 boxes of essays, 43 copybooks, and one bul- 
letin of the St. Louis World’s Fair Educational Exhibit, 1904; and 2 
bound volumes of the Liberator, weekly labor newspaper, 1910-1912. 


The extensive collection of the McCormick Historical Association 
of Chicago has become the property of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin in Madison. Herbert A. Kellar, director of the associa- 
tion, continues in charge of the collection and is arranging the manu- 
script and printed items for research use. 


The History Division of the National Park Service is carrying on 
an active program of historical publications. At the Southern Historical 
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Association annual meeting in Montgomery the division’s display, in 
the charge of Roger W. Young, chief of the Interpretation Branch, and 
Dawson Phelps, Park Historian, Natchez Trace Parkway, Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi, aroused considerable interest. Those wishing information on 
the publications available should write to the History Division, Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D.C. 


The Mississippi State College Library has undertaken to microfilm 
files of important county newspapers in the north Mississippi area. 
Emphasis has been placed on the period after 1890 because of the 
poor quality of newsprint used since that date. Several rare Populist 
newspapers have been found among the collections microfilmed. 


The Mercer University Library has acquired a complete file of 
the seventy-five volume set of Niles’ Weekly Register and the index 
volume (Baltimore, 1811-1849). The library has microfilmed the 
Georgia Baptist publication Christian Index from its origin in 1822 to 
1900. 


Twelve hundred volumes on southern history, the Charles R. and 
Anne Bachman Hyde Collection, have been presented to the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga Library by Mrs. Charles R. Hyde. Many of 
the volumes are highly valued because of their rarity, but the collection 
represents intelligent and discriminating selection, not random choice 
of first editions and collectors’ items. Gilbert Govan, librarian of the 
University of Chattanooga, calls the collection “the most important 
gift ever received” by the library. 


Recent manuscript accessions of the University of Virginia Library 
include: 132-page manuscript report to the Board of Trade on the 
“State of the Plantations on the Continent of North America,” 1721; 
1,000 manuscripts, 1749-1831, of the Lee and Hunter families of “Sully” 
and “Moidone,” Fairfax County, Va.; 18 autograph letters and other 
manuscripts of Thomas Jefferson, and a letter of Martha Jefferson, 
August 8, 1780, proposing action by women to raise funds for the re- 
lief of Continental troops; manuscripts and journals, 1794-1843, of Dr. 
Robert Wellford, army surgeon during the Revolutionary War and 
Whiskey Rebellion; 13 letters, 1790-1826, from the correspondence of 
Richard Bland Lee with James Madison, Theodorick Lee, and others; 
500 manuscripts, 1800-1875, from the papers of the Washington family 
of Caroline County, Va.; letter of St. George Tucker to John Page, 
February 7, 1801, advocating abolition of the presidential office; 34 
letters, 1801-1817, to James Madison; 400 manuscripts and account 
books, 1802-1825, of the papers of the Timberlake family of Fluvanna 
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and Albemarle counties, Va.; Charlottesville and Albemarle County, 
Va., tax record, 1804-1825; 46 autograph letters, 1812-1828, of John 
Randolph of Roanoke to Harmanus Bleecker, of Albany, N.Y., with a 
draft of a speech, 1820, and copies of other Randolph correspondence; 
letter of James Monroe to Governor Willie Blount of Tennessee, 
October 10, 1814, on the defense of New Orleans, with a memorandum 
of 1823 to Albert Gallatin; 500 manuscripts, 1814-1927, of the Hart 
and Byrd families of Virginia; 200 letters and other papers, 1818-1826, 
of Arthur S. Brockenbrough, first proctor of the University of Virginia; 
50 manuscripts, 1820-1879, from the papers of the Woodville and 
Breckinridge families of Fincastle and “Grove Hill,” Botetourt County, 
Va.; record book of Mount Edd Baptist Church, Albemarle County, 
Va., 1822-1844; 200 additional letters, 1838-1883, of the Randolph and 
Hubard families of Virginia; 48 manuscripts, 1860-1885, of Edward 
Sanford Gregory, Virginia poet and editor; 20 letters, 1861-1865, of 
George C. Young, South Carolina cavalryman, to his brother, describing 
his war experiences in Virginia; 5 letters, 1864, of Lt. William H. 
Whitney, U.S.A., describing war in northern Virginia; 41 letters, 1864- 
1865, of Dr. John H. Claiborne, Confederate surgeon-in-chief at Peters- 
burg; chemistry notebook of Walter Reed, University of Virginia, 
1868-1869; letterbook, 1886-1890, of Homer Atkinson, concerning his 
lumber business in Petersburg, Va.; 6 notebooks, 1889-1913, of Col. 
Charles P. Wertenbaker on yellow fever, smallpox, and tuberculosis 
in the South; 600 papers of Sidney P. Eppes and Robert Kilmartin 
on Virginia politics, 1890-1900; 12,000 manuscripts, 1900-1920, from 
the papers of Robert P. Valentine of Charlottesville, Va.; 18 letters, 
1912-1950, of Clarence Blain Wallace, Nashville and Virginia educator; 
300 manuscripts of Jane Chapman Slaughter, chiefly concerning Louis 
H. Girardin and Slaughter family genealogy; 1,000 additional original 
drawings of Frederick O. Seibel’s political cartoons, 1946-1949; ad- 
ditional papers of Justice James Clark McReynolds; and single letters 
of Judah P. Benjamin, Richard Chandler, Andrew Lewis, James Madi- 
son, George Morgan, Abner Nash, Edmund Pendleton, Thomas Mann 
Randolph, Alexander H. Stephens, and others. Accessions on micro- 
film include a Lynchburg, Va., “Common Hall Journal,” 1811-1826; 
official correspondence of Langdon Cheves, president of the Bank of 
the United States, with William H. Crawford and others, 1818-1823. 
Among the older collections supplemented by microfilm accessions are 
the papers of Robley Dunglison, Thomas Jefferson, Robert E. Lee, 
John Randolph, William C. Rives, and William Sidney Thayer. 


Recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina include important additions to the following 
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collections: Joseph Milner, Mordecai, Anderson-Thornwell, Wilmot 
S. Holmes, George S. Barnsley, William B. Meares, Anne Bachman 
Hyde, Augustus Summerfield Merrimon, Christopher G. Memminger, 
Heard, Thomas Butler King, Appleton Oaksmith, J. Bryan Grimes, 
Malcolm Douglas, David L. Swain, Calvin Jones, Mrs. Charles A, 
Cannon, James K. Hall, Lyman A. Cotten, Singleton, Benjamin F, 
Perry, Marcus J. Wright, John Y. Mason, Leake, Alexander-Lawton, 
Mary S. Ker, Peter Mallett, Julia M. Foster, James Morris Morgan, 
Alexander Mclver, and William R. Davie. 

New collections are: Pugh-Gilliam papers, 1757-1879, business papers 
of several people in and around Windsor and Edenton, N.C., but 
chiefly of Henry A. Gilliam (1819-1891), lawyer, Augustus Moore 
(1803-1851), lawyer, and Benajah Nichols, a Methodist brother; Fuller- 
Robinson papers, 1786-1911, correspondence and business papers of 
Elijah Fuller (d. 1854), general merchant and pension agent of Fay- 
etteville, N.C.; papers, 1782-1797, of Charles Gerrard, concerning 
lands in Tennessee granted to him by North Carolina as compensation 
for Revolutionary War services; papers, 1762-1876, of Harrison H. 
Cocke, U.S.N., of Virginia, containing family correspondence, personal 
papers, and naval papers; papers, 1861-1939, of Thomas Perrin Har- 
rison (1864-1949) of South Carolina, teacher of English at the Citadel, 
Clemson, Davidson, and North Carolina State College, and dean of 
the latter from 1909 to 1939; papers, 1871-1897, of James Thomas Pugh 
(1873-1942) of Morrisville, N. C., student and instructor at University 
of North Carolina, student at Harvard, and lawyer in Boston, consisting 
chiefly of family letters written to him while a student at Harvard and 
University of North Carolina during the 1890's; books and papers, 
1830-1924, of George Beall Balch (1821-1908), U.S.N., of Tennessee, 
who was with Commodore Perry on his expedition to Japan; papers, 
1912-1948, of A. Stanton Merrill of Mississippi, vice admiral, U.S.N., 
Retired, including material on Russian Relief, 1919-1922, and the Near 
East and China, 1925-1927, a diary on Chile, 1936-1938, and personal 
files; papers, 1843-1918, of Mrs. Russell (Ann E.) McCord, of Selma, 
Ala.; papers, 1776, 1778, 1862-1896, of Pleasant Daniel Gold of North 
Carolina (1833-1920), consisting chiefly of correspondence between 
him and his wife, Julia Pipkin; papers, 1787-1913, of William H. 
McLaurin (1840-1913), planter, of Laurinburg, N. C.; records, 1844- 
1928, of the herring and shad fishery of Greenfield Plantation on Albe- 
marle Sound near Edenton, N. C.; papers, 1822-1948, of Allen H. 
Godbey (1864-1948), native of Missouri, professor in Duke University, 
Methodist minister, and historian; Gudger-Love papers, containing 
data on the Gudger, Love, and Baird families of western North Caro- 
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lina; papers, 1931, of William A. Blair, Winston-Salem, N.C., giving 
reminiscences of old houses in Chapel Hill, N. C.; miscellaneous per- 
sonal and business papers, 1852-1924, of James Harvey Joiner (1819- 
1881), editor and partner in the firm which published the Talladega 
(Ala. ) Democratic Watchtower (1838-1867) and the Talladega Watch- 
tower (1867-1872); Tennessee Woolen Mill Records, 1890-1943, an- 
nual reports, accounts, minutes of stockholders’ and directors’ meet- 
ings, and papers of J. J. Walker and E. W. Walling, trustees, concerning 
the liquidation of the mill, McMinnville, Tenn.; papers, 1832-1904, of 
Eliza B. Weakley of Alabama, including a diary for 1864-1869; Wyche 
papers, 1829-1883, letters, bills, deeds, and so forth of the Wyche 
family of Huntsville, Ala., especially of Octavia A. Wyche, wife of 
William M. Otey; papers, 1820, 1826-1888, 1904, of William M. Gordon, 
major, C.S.A., North Carolina, chiefly business papers; diary, 1867-1878, 
of John K. Baldwin (b. 1845), C.S.A., North Carolina, engaged in 
lumber business; “Fort Sumter to Bentonville,” war memoirs written 
by Daniel M. Tedder and Andrew Woodley in 1864 and 1865; letters, 
1851-1863, of H. C. Lockhart, Tennessee, lieutenant colonel, C.S.A., 
lawyer, with the largest number written by him during his imprison- 
ment at Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, in 1862; papers, 1859-1879, of 
Sallie A. Smith, Woodville, N.C., chiefly invitations and valentines; 
papers, 1867, 1876, 1885-1945, of Horace Williams (1858-1940), pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of North Carolina and author; 
diary, 1830, of Marianne Bull Cozens, describing a journey on the 
ship Othello from New York to Charleston; Dorman family papers, 
1838-1897, chiefly personal and business papers of the Dorman family 
of Alabama, some of the letters written by Thomas T. Dorman, private, 
C.S.A.; William A. Johnston’s autograph book, 1865, containing auto- 
graphs of Confederate officers, collected by Johnston, captain, 23rd 
N. C. Regiment, John’s Island, Ohio; papers, 1818-1901, of James 
Avery (d. 1872), North Carolina planter and chairman of the Board 
of Superintendents of the common schools of Burke County, 1853-1861; 
diary and papers, 1862-1933, of William Robert Gwaltney (1835-1907 ) 
of North Carolina, Baptist preacher, Confederate colporteur and 
chaplain; diary, 1837-1888, of Elizabeth F. Perry, wife of Governor 
B. F. Perry of South Carolina; papers, 1894-1938, of W. H. T. Squires, 
containing autobiography and reminiscences of Col. Charles W. Squires 
(1841-1900), C.S.A., of New Orleans and St. Louis, and correspondence 
and genealogical data, 1903-1938, of the Rev. W. H. T. Squires, Nor- 
folk, Va.; papers, 1945-1949, of James M. McCorkle, containing clip- 
pings from a column, “Salisbury Yesteryears,” from the Salisbury 
(N. C.) Evening Post; papers, 1943-1944, 1948, of the Chapel Hill 
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Business and Professional Women’s Club, minutes, rolls, by-laws, and 
so forth; papers, 1923-1924, of the North Carolina Ship and Water 
Transportation Commission, correspondence and minutes; Tazewell 
papers, 1656-1931, personal and political correspondence, legal papers 
of the Tazewell family of Virginia; letters, 1891-1892, from Winter L. 
Wilson (d. 1937), civil engineer, to his father John E. Wilson, Elkton, 
Md., written from Ecuador and Peru where the former was working 
on the International Railway Survey; Nutbush Day Book, 1832-1834, 
general merchandise accounts at Nutbush, N. C.; papers, 1833-1834, of 
Thomas Prichard Rossiter (1818-1871), American painter, in Con- 
necticut, containing letters from his stepsister Hester Henry, then livy- 
ing at Caldwell, S. C.; Edgar W. Knight collection of typescripts and 
photocopies of documents relating to the history of education and used 
in his Documentary History of Education; diary, 1864-1865, of Joseph 
Frederick Waring of Georgia, lieutenant colonel, Jeff Davis Legion of 
Mississippi, C.S.A., chiefly concerning Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina; Simrall papers, 1853-1936, family and personal cor- 
respondence of Charles B. Simrall (d. 1901), railroad attorney and 
lawyer of Kentucky, practicing in Cincinnati; Dillon-Polk papers, 
1805-1927, correspondence and other papers of Col. Edward Dillon, 
U.S.A., C.S.A., of Virginia, his wife Frances Polk Dillon, of Tennessee, 
and their Dillon and Polk ancestors and kin; papers, 1839-1879, 1933, 
of Mary Elise Mason, miscellaneous personal and legal papers of the 
Mason family of Alabama; books, 1860-1863, of the Bank of North 
Carolina, Windsor Branch, account book and letterbook, and a Bertie 
County trial docket; Gray papers, 1768-1878, letters, accounts, and 
diary of the Gray family of North Carolina; Burgwyn papers, 1830- 
1927, chiefly business papers of William Hyslop Sumner Burgwyn 
(1845-1913), banker and industrialist of North Carolina; papers, 1897- 
1948, of R. D. W. Connor (1878-1950) of North Carolina, professor 
of history and archivist, containing speeches, letters (correspondence 
with F. D. Roosevelt, 1934-1941 ), clippings, and so forth; letters, 1822- 
1824, of Leander Hughes of Virginia, written while he was a student 
at the University of North Carolina; Charleston Account Book, 1858- 
1861, giving accounts with various citizens of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, for metal work, buggy and boat repairs, and so forth; papers, 
1864-1865, of Martin Armstrong Lyon (1828-1870), a native of North 
Carolina who lived in Alabama and California, Confederate commis- 
sary officer; Goldsborough-Wirt papers, 1802-1867, correspondence 
and other papers of William Wirt (1772-1834) and his family, espe- 
cially of his son-in-law, L. M. Goldsborough (1805-1877), U.S.N,; 
papers, 1829-1893, of Pinckney Cotesworth Harrington and his father, 
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James, cotton planters of Franklin, County, Miss.; diary, 1864, of Belle 
Edmondson, written in Tennessee and Mississippi; papers, 1736-1925, of 
John P. Cobb (1834-1923), North Carolina, colonel, C.S.A., in political 
office and business in Florida, the papers relating chiefly to his wife’s 
family, the Whitfields; papers, 1800, 1847, 1859-1944, of the Edward 
Jocelyn Moore (d. 1891) family, North Carolina; farm journal, 1844- 
1847, of John Fletcher Comer (1811-1858), Barbour County, Ala.; 
papers, 1927-1941, of Hedda von Goeben Behr, letters and cards from 
Prince August Wilhelm of Germany; letters, 1897, 1905, of Robert C. 
Belden, concerning North Carolina history, particularly Scottish set- 
tlers; Wilkins papers, 1770-1948, correspondence, genealogical data, 
and family papers of Edmonia C. Wilkins, Northampton County, N. C.; 
Philomatheon Society Minutes, 1847-1850, proceedings of a boys’ de- 
bating club, Alamance community, Guilford County, N. C.; papers, 
1787-1846, 1865, of Joseph W. Gilmer and his brothers, John and 
Robert S., chiefly deeds, indentures, receipts, and so forth, Guilford 
County, N. C.; papers, 1853-1858, of William Carey Dowd (1835-1860), 
graduate of University of North Carolina and tutor of Latin; papers, 
1884-1927, of Goodrich Wilson Marrow, sawmiller, lumberer, rail- 
roader, of Townsville, N. C.; diary, 1839-1902, of James Hervey Green- 
lee (1811-1905), small planter of North Carolina, and his wife; remi- 
niscences of Thomas B. Wilson (1838-1908) of Tennessee, giving 
family background, youth, and Civil War experiences; diary, 1853- 
1873, of Mary Jeffreys Bethell (b. 1821), North Carolina; papers, 1798- 
1907, of James W. Patton (1803-1861) of North Carolina, containing 
correspondence of the Calder family, Maryland, and of the family of 
James W. Patton and his wife, Henrietta Kerr Patton, their son, Thomas 
W. Patton (1841-1907), in Civil War and Spanish-American War, and 
his family, and of Haywood Parker and his wife Josephine Patton 
Parker; diary, 1862-1865, of Samuel H. Walkup, colonel, 48th North 
Carolina Infantry Regiment, C.S.A., covering action in Virginia and 
North Carolina; papers, 1936-1940, of Annie Campbell Bradwell of 
Georgia, concerning Georgia history, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, and the Campbell family; Holliday-Pendleton papers, 1832- 
1886, 1907, 1950, containing clippings, wills, indentures, bills, and 
letters of William Holliday, North Carolina, Jesse Speight, legislator, 
congressman, United States senator, of North Carolina and Mississippi, 
Mrs. Joseph E. Pendleton of Mississippi, Mrs. Moriah G. Holliday of 
Mississippi (daughter of Jesse Speight); diary, 1860-1865, of Anita 
Dwyer Withers, chiefly concerning life in Richmond; papers, 1901-1948, 
of Edward Pearson Moses (1857-1948), letters to him from his chil- 
dren, friends, legislators and government officials, historians, and news- 
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paper editors while he was in Florida, North Carolina, and Tennessee; 
miscellaneous books of Bertie County, North Carolina, 1833-1849, 
chiefly business records; papers, 1833-1911, of John Newland Maffitt 
(1819-1886), lieutenant, U.S.N., captain, C.S.N., later resident of 
Wilmington, N. C., containing material on the Confederate Navy; 
diary, 1851, of Kate Jones (Mrs. J. R.), Columbus, Ga., written on a 
European tour; account books of J. S$. Webb, Windsor, N. C.; diary 
and papers, 1861-1865, of Louis Henry Webb, captain, C.S.A., from 
North Carolina, serving in North Carolina and Virginia; papers, 1889- 
1929, of W. S. O'B. Robinson (1852-1927), lawyer and judge, of 
Goldsboro, N. C., Republican, and judge of the North Carolina Supe- 
rior Court, 1894-1902; papers, 1843-1900, of William McLellan Fays- 
soux, pertaining to Callender Irvine Fayssoux of New Orleans, sometime 
of the Texas navy, his wife Sarah A. McLellan, and others; papers, 
1845-1896, of Thomas D. Johnston (1843-1902), C.S.A., of North Caro- 
lina, lawyer, mayor of Asheville, member of North Carolina House of 
Representatives, North Carolina Senate, and Congress; books, 1848- 
1917, of David Schenck (1835-1902) of North Carolina, judge; papers, 
1830-1841, of Jane Gurley of Windsor, North Carolina; papers, 1848- 
1893, of John W. Thomas, North Carolina, containing letters to him at 
Glen Anna Seminary at Thomasville, N. C., and papers of his sister 
Sarah and her husband, Dr. S. L. Smith of Lenoir Institute; papers, 
1743-1916, of James Osborn Carr (1870-1949) of North Carolina, 
lawyer and legislator; letters, 1917-1919, of W. George Thomas (1899- 
1942) of North Carolina, written during World War I from camps in 
the United States and France; diary, 1861-1863, of Thomas L. Ware 
(1838-1863), C.S.A., of Georgia, written at camps in Virginia; papers, 
1862-1914, of J. A. P. Campbell (1830-1917) of Mississippi, lawyer, 
legislator, member of secession convention, colonel, C.S.A., circuit 
judge, judge of Mississippi State Supreme Court, codifier of Mississippi 
laws; papers, 1810-1938, of J. Bulow Campbell of Atlanta, chiefly 
genealogical correspondence and material on the Campbell and re- 
lated families; Meriwether papers, 1791-1870, correspondence and other 
papers principally of Dr. Charles Meriwether, planter, of Virginia 
and Kentucky; papers, 1821-1822, 1826, of John Fabyan Parrott (1767- 
1836) of Portsmouth, N. H., United States senator, postmaster at Ports- 
mouth; papers of Andrew T. Long (1866-1946), native of Iredell 
County, N. C., rear admiral, U.S.N., retired 1930; papers, 1885-1951, of 
J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, professor of history and government in 
the University of North Carolina, founder and director of the Southern 
Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, retired 1951; papers 
of Joseph Goldberger (1874-1929), M.D., native of Austria-Hungary, 
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resident of Washington, D. C., outstanding in medical research and 
public health work; papers, 1868-1871, of John M. Owen of Black 
Walnut, Va., merchant. 

Typed, microfilmed, and photocopied material acquired includes: 
papers, 1861-1869, of Habersham Elliott, including letters from his 
brother John B. Elliott (1841-1921); journal, 1853-1854, of James Mor- 
row, written on a voyage to Japan as an agriculturist in the expedition 
under Commodore Perry; marriage register of Moses Waddel, 1795- 
1836; letter, 1863, from William T. Sherman to his adjutant general, 
R. M. Sawyer, concerning the treatment of disloyal inhabitants; 
Borough House papers, 1815-1910, twenty manuscript volumes of ac- 
counts, slave and plantation records, and personal papers of residents 
of Borough House, near Sumter, S. C.; diary, 1884-1888, of David 
Thomas Copeland, South Carolina; order books, 1812-1815, of General 
John Coffee (1772-1833), Indian fighter and friend of Andrew Jackson; 
letter, 1837, of Henry Clay to Seth Wheatley, Memphis, concerning the 
presidential election of 1824; diary, 1861-1865, of William Calder (b. 
1844) of North Carolina, written while at Hillsboro Military Academy 
and in Confederate Army; diary, 1943, of J. Mack Allison, Jr., of North 
Carolina, second lieutenant, U.S. Army Air Corps, in North Africa; 
recollections of Louisa C. Sheppard from her girlhood during the 
Civil War years in Missouri, Arkansas, and Mississippi; Civil War 
reminiscences of John Johnston (1842-1928), C.S.A., of Tennessee; 
diary, 1862, of Sarah Johnston Estes (1835-1867), wife of Bedford 
Mitchell Estes, attorney, Memphis, Tenn.; papers, 1806-1858, of 
Francis Lieber (1800-1872), professor of history and political science 
in University of South Carolina, 1835-1856, including letters to him 
from James Hamilton and William Campbell Preston and one letter 
from David R. Williams to Jefferson, 1806; Sam M. Fleming collection, 
1787-1930, of materials on Tennessee, containing several James K. 
Polk items; letterbook, 1814-1815, of the firm of Clark and Carnal, 
Plymouth, N. C.; logs, 1825-1864, of Richard L. Page (1807-1901) of 
Virginia, U.S.N., and brigadier general, C.S.A.; army record of William 
W. Loring of Wilmington, North Carolina, brevetted colonel, U.S.A., 
major general, C.S.A.; navy record of John Ancrum Winslow (1811- 
1873), native of Wilmington, N. C., citizen of Massachusetts, U.S.N., 
1827-1872, commanding U. S. Sloop Kearsarge, 1863-1864; letters, 1854 
and 1870, of Elisha E. Hundley, Charlotte County, Va.; stud book 
and accounts, 1816-1864, of George Blackburn, Kentucky; letters, 
1863-1865, of John Hooper, C.S.A., of Virginia, major in the Commis- 
sary Department, Walthall’s Brigade; Confederate reminiscences of 
C. A. Withers of Kentucky, C.S.A., including account of his capture 
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and escape by way of Canada and Cuba; autobiography and other 
papers (chiefly about Tennessee) of Hermon Hawkins (1859-1949) 
of Tennessee, salesman and bookkeeper, architect, and physician; 
“Our Life in Brazil, 1867-1870" by Julia L. Keys, wife of a physician 
of Montgomery, Ala., concerning their life in Brazil following the fall 
of the Confederacy; farm journal, volume III, 1847-1851, of Nicholas 
B. Massenburg, Franklin County, N. C.; diary, 1886-1895, of S. O. 
Deaver of North Carolina; autobiography of George W. McIver (1858- 
1947) of North Carolina, brigadier general, U.S.A.; Journal no. 2, 1840- 
1842, of William L. Hudson (1794-1862) of New York, commanding 
U.S.S. Peacock, a vessel attached to the South Sea Surveying and Ex- 
ploring Expedition; book of William M. Cocke (1815-1896), lawyer 
and congressman of Tennessee, containing biographical data, gene- 
alogy, and family letters; reminiscences, chiefly of the Civil War years, 
by Maria Southgate Hawes (1836-1918), wife of Gen. James Morrison 
Hawes of Kentucky; Wilson-Stewart papers, 1829-1923, materials re- 
lating to the Steward and Wilson families of Georgia and South 
Carolina; de Graffenried collection, 1949 and undated, typescripts of 
materials on the de Graffenried family; lettercopy book, 1838-1841, of 
John M. Chapron, Alabama planter; papers, 1788-1796, 1856-1869, of 
James Allen, planter of Mississippi, and his son, Charles B. Allen, in- 
cluding a notebook, 1788-1796 of Garret Rapalje, Alabama; papers, 
biographical and historical, relating to William Feimster Tucker (1827- 
1881), native of North Carolina, teacher, judge, legislator, and briga- 
dier general, C.S.A.; memoir of Augustin Harris Hansell (1817-1906), 
lawyer, judge, and statesman of Milledgeville and Thomasville, Ga.; 
journal, 1863-1865, of Mary D. Waring of Mobile, Ala.; letters, 1863, 
of Ellen H. Easton, a schoolgirl in Mobile, Ala. (part of the Mary D. 
Waring collection); Hentz papers, 1862-1865, correspondence of and 
data on the Hentz family of Florida, containing some Civil War letters; 
Butler family papers, containing a memoir of the Butler family of South 
Carolina, 1610-1895, written in 1906, and miscellaneous items for 1838, 
1844, 1864-1868; letters, 1861-1862, of Jeff D. Montgomery, written in 
Louisiana and Confederate camps in Georgia and South Carolina; 
papers, 1851-1917, of Nathaniel Henry Rhodes Dawson (1829-1895) of 
Alabama, lawyer, prominent in political and educational activities in 
Alabama, Commissioner of Education under Grover Cleveland; letters, 
1862-1864, of J. F. Coghill (1842-1926), C.S.A., of North Carolina; let- 
terbooks, 1852-1893, of Basil Manly, Jr. (1825-1892), president of 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; Cobb-Hunter 
papers, 1843-1866, chiefly letters from James E. Cobb, lieutenant, 
C.S.A., during 1864-1865; diary, 1752, of John Ramsauer, of a trip 
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from North Carolina to Pennsylvania; memoirs of E. Walker Duvall, 
Cheraw, S. C., engaged in hardware business, and member of South 
Carolina legislature, 1908-1909; family record of E. W. Pugh, including 
families of Virginia and North Carolina, compiled about 1884; diary, 
1864, of Julia Johnson Fisher, third wife of William Fisher, Massa- 
chusetts, concerning their life in northeast Florida and southeast 
Georgia in 1864; biography of James McFadden Gaston (1824-1903), 
surgeon, C.S.A., in Brazil and Atlanta, Ga., written by his son, James 
McFadden Gaston, Jr., M.D.; papers, 1833-1848, of Joseph W. Lesesne 
(1759-1839), native of South Carolina, son-in-law of Thomas Cooper, 
Alabama judge, identified with Whigs in 1840's, state-rights advocate; 
papers, 1819-1837, of Thomas Cooper (1759-1840), including a letter 
from Thomas Jefferson; book, 1830-1911, of Nicholas W. Schenck of 
Long Island, who settled in Wilmington, N. C., giving reminiscences 
of his life, Confederate service, Reconstruction years, and so forth; 
autobiography of Elam Johnston Morrison (1800-1825), young Pres- 
byterian minister in Virginia; recollections of Armistead L. Long (1825- 
1891), U.S.A., concerning his army experiences from 1850 to 1860 in 
the South, the Midwest, and on the southwestern frontier; notebooks 
of J. Bulow Campbell, giving records of the Campbell family of Scot- 
land and New Jersey, Bulow family of South Carolina, and related 
families; journal, 1857-1864, of Josiah Gorgas, U.S.A., ordnance officer 
and later chief of Confederate ordnance; diary, 1863, of Samuel W. 
Eaton (1839-1895), C.S.A., of North Carolina; diary, 1865, 1872, of 
William Cooper of Alabama; selections from the William P. Palmer 
Collection of Confederate Materials (Western Reserve Historical So- 
ciety, Cleveland, Ohio). 


The Third Report of the Archivist of the Division of Documents, 
West Virginia University, 1949-1951: Collection of West Virginia His- 
tory (West Virginia University Bulletin, June, 1951, pp. 27) lists and 
describes a large number of manuscript and newspaper acquisitions, 
most of them relating to Virginia and West Virginia history. 


The University of Rochester Library Bulletin, Volume VII, Number 
1 (Autumn, 1951, pp. 20) contains a description by Margaret Butter- 
field of the William Henry Seward Papers recently acquired by the 
library. The bulletin also contains a brief essay on Seward by Dexter 
Perkins, letters describing Seward’s visit to Harriet Martineau, and an 
account of other acquisitions of the library. 

The Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, 


reports that the ninety-odd volume projected series on the U. S. Army 
in World War II is well along and that many of the studies should be 
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published within the next two years. Also nearing completion is the 
seventeen-volume documentary series on the U. S. Army in the World 
War, 1917-1919. On August 31 Robert S. Thomas and Miss Inez V, 
Allen were honored by the Department of the Army for their work, 
begun in 1928, on this latter project. Mr. Thomas is also writing a 
single-volume narrative history of World War I. 


The H. W. Wilson Company: Half a Century of Bibliographic Pub- 
lishing (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1950, pp. [vi], 
207, illustrations, appendixes, $3.00), by newspaperman John Lawler, 
is a pleasant and informative book, written in popular style, dealing 
with the librarian’s friend whose works are not unknown to the his- 
torian. As a biography of Wilson and as a history of the company 
the book leaves much to be desired, but it gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of the methods by which the Wilson volumes are compiled and 
distributed. The appendixes, including a “Selected List of Wilson In- 
dexes and Services” and “Chronological List of the Company’s Gen- 
eral Publications,” are valuable and would be more serviceable if they 
had been covered by the index to the book. 


College Life in the Old South (Athens, University of Georgia Press, 
1951, pp. xiii, 320, illustrations, maps, notes, bibliography, $4.50), by 
E. Merton Coulter, has been republished as a part of the University 
of Georgia’s sesquicentennial celebration. Although the author was 
tempted to revise the book, first published in 1928, he “made changes 
only to clarify ambiguities and to correct errors.” In addition, he re- 
vised the citations and the bibliography. The appearance of this at- 
tractive new edition of a volume long out of print is a welcome event. 


The Life of Sebastidn Lerdo de Tejada, 1823-1889: A Study of In- 
fluence and Obscurity (Austin, University of Texas Press, 1951, pp. xi, 
292, frontispiece, bibliography, $4.00), by Frank Averill Knapp, Jr., is 
a biographical study of a little-known but influential figure in Mexican 
politics. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Tudor Hall and Those Who Lived There,” by Martha Sprigg Poole, 
in Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“More about the Nicholites,” by Kenneth L. Carroll, ibid. 

“A Famous Maryland Prize Fight,” by Paul Magriel, ibid. 

“The Tuckahoe in New Virginia,” by Willard F. Bliss, in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (October). 
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“Railroad Practices and Policies in Virginia after the Civil War,” by 
Allen W. Moger, ibid. 

“Syms-Eaton Academy and the Petition Habit,” by Ethel Garber, in 
Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (Octo- 
ber). 

“David Caldwell and His Log College,” by Aubrey Lee Brooks, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“Catawba Springs—Carolina’s Spa,” by Chalmers G. Davidson, ibid. 

“The Carolina Brigade Sent against the Creek Indians in 1814,” by 
John K. Mahon, ibid. 

“The Genesis of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of North Carolina, 
1701-1823,” by Sarah McCulloh Lemmon, ibid. 

“The Professional Theater in Wilmington, 1900-1930,” by Donald J. 
Rulfs, ibid. 

“The Sandy Creek Expedition of 1756,” by Otis K. Rice, in West Vir- 
ginia History (October). 

“The Evolution of the Geological Survey,” by Paul H. Price, ibid. 

“West Virginia: Precedent for Ulster,” by Loulie Hampton Shaffer, ibid. 

“Mercer Academy: A Brief History Thereof, 1819-1862,” by Elizabeth 
Whitten Williams, ibid. 

“Some Early Kentucky Church Experiences,” by Howard Elmo Short, 
in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 
“Cassius M. Clay and Southern Abolitionism,” by David L. Smiley, ibid. 
“The Kentucky Frontier in 1792: Part II, Kentucky’s First Constitu- 
tion,” by Pratt Byrd, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (Octo- 

ber ). 

“William Littell,” by Robert S. Cotterill, ibid. 

“William Whitley, 1749-1813,” Part III, by Charles G. Talbert, ibid. 

“The Public Career of Cave Johnson,” by C. L. Grant, in Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (September). 

“Some Aspects of Slavery in Dickson County,” by Robert E. Corlew, 
ibid. 

“The Pioneer’s First Corn Crop,” by Robert Steele Withers, in Missouri 
Historical Review (October). 

“A Romance of Pioneering,” by Lucy Gage, in the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Autumn). 

“Wheelock Mission,” by Lona Eaton Miller, ibid. 

“The Five Great Indian Nations, Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Seminole and Creek: The Part They Played in Behalf of the Con- 
federacy in the War between the States,” by Jessie Randolph 
Moore, ibid. 

“In Bilingual Old Okarche,” by W. A. Willibrand, ibid. 
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DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“The President Reads a New Biography: 1851,” in Maryland Historical 
Magazine (December). 

“A House Divided: The Civil War Letters of a Virginia Family,” by 
W. G. Bean, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(October). 

“The Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne to Frances Christine Fisher,” by 
Francis B. Dedmond, in the North Carolina Historical Review 
(October ). 

“Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson,” continued, edited 
by Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, ibid. 

“Some Early Cabinet Makers,” by Edna T. Whitley, in the Register of 
the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“The Governors of Kentucky [1792-1824],” continued, by Orlando 
Brown, edited by G. Glenn Clift, ibid. 

“The Diary of a German Immigrant,” translated and edited by George 
R. Mayfield, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (September). 
“Museums and Museum Collections in Missouri Open to the Public,” 
directed by Floyd C. Shoemaker, compiled by Ruby M. Robins, 

in Missouri Historical Review (October). 

“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” Part V, edited by 
Ruby Matson Robins, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Yellow Fever in Colonial Charleston,” by John Duffy, in the South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (October). 
“The French Settlement at New Bordeaux,” by Nora Marshall Davis, 
in Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, No. 
56 (1951). 

“The Georgia-Tennessee Boundary Line,” by E. Merton Coulter, in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (December ). 

“An Evaluation of Seventeen British Travelers to Ante-Bellum Geor- 
gia,” by Jack K. Williams, ibid. 

“Two Poems from English Magazines on the Naming of Georgia,” by 
Hennig Cohen, ibid. 

“Fort Pupo: A Spanish Frontier Outpost,” by John M. Goggin, in the 
Florida Historical Quarterly (October ). 

“France to the Rescue: An Episode of the Florida Border, 1797,” by 
Richard K. Murdoch, ibid. 

“Indians in Alabama,” by Marie Bankhead Owen, in the Alabama His- 
torical Quarterly (Nos. 1-4, 1950). 
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“Removal of Indians from Alabama,” by Peter A. Brannon, ibid. 

“Indian Tribes and Towns in Alabama,” by Thomas M. Owen, ibid. 

“Indian Treaties,” by Peter A. Brannon, ibid. 

“The Development of Mississippi Agriculture: A Survey,” by James H. 
McLendon, in the Journal of Mississippi History (April). 

“Mississippis Confederate Leaders after the War,” by William B. 
Hesseltine and Larry Gara, ibid. 

“The Cornerstone of Old Fort Maurepas,” by Margaret Roe Caraway, 
ibid. 

“Protection of Game in Sunflower County One Hundred Years Ago,” 
by Willie D. Halsell, ibid. 

“Charles Gayarré, A Biographical Sketch,” by Grace King, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (April, 1950). 

“Charles Gayarré, Louisiana’s Literary Historian,” by Wilfred B. 
Yearns, Jr., ibid. 

“An Evening with Gayarré,” by Rudolph Matas, ibid. 

“The Evolution of County Government in the Republic of Texas,” by 
Seymour V. Connor, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
(October). 

“The Carvajal Disturbances,” by Ernest C. Shearer, ibid. 

“The Beginnings of Texas Technological College,” by Robert Rutland, 
ibid. 

“John Tarleton,” by C. Richard King, ibid. 

“The Rough Riders,” by Royal A. Prentice, in New Mexico Historical 
Review (October). 

“Fort Union Memories,” by Genevieve LaTourrette, ibid. 

“A Boy’s Eye View of the Old Southwest,” by James K. Hastings, ibid. 

“Washington Ellsworth Lindsey,” continued, by Ira C. Ihde, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Confederate Exiles in London, 1865-1870: The Wigfalls,” continued, 
contributed by Sarah Agnes Wallace, in the South Carolina His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine (October ). 

“A Southern Genteelist: Letters by Paul Hamilton Hayne to Julia C. R. 
Dorr,” continued, edited by Charles Duffy, ibid. 

“The Journal of Robert Mills, 1828-1830,” continued, edited by Hennig 
Cohen, ibid. 

“Dr. Irving's Reminiscences of the Charleston Stage,” continued, edited 
by Emmett Robinson, ibid. 

“Proceedings of the President and Assistants in Council of Georgia, 
1749-1751,” Part I, edited by Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia 
Historical Quarterly (December). 
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“Confederate Finance: A Documentary Study of a Proposal of David 
L. Yulee,” by Arthur W. Thompson, in the Florida Historical Quar- 
terly (October). 

“Some Inedited Gayarré Manuscripts,” by Edward Alexander Par- 
sons, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly ( April, 1950). 

“Some Letters of Charles Etienne Gayarré on Literature and Politic, 
1854-1885,” ibid. 

“The Joseph H. D. Rogers Letters,” concluded, edited by L. W. Kemp, 
in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Journal of a Saddle Trip Through Central Texas in 1871,” edited by 
Roger N. Conger, ibid. 

“An Early Cattle Drive from Texas to Illinois,” by George Squires Her- 
rington, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“A Re-examination of the ‘Separate but Equal’ Doctrine in Public 
Education,” by Harry E. Groves, in the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion (Fall). 

“The Octoroon: Early History of the Drama of Miscegenation,” by 
Sidney Kaplan, ibid. 

“Auguste Comte’s Views on Slavery,” by Ralph R. Ireland, ibid. 

“The Motives of Stephen A. Douglas in the Organization of Nebraska 
Territory: A Letter Dated December 17, 1853,” by James C. Malin, 
in the Kansas Historical Quarterly (November). 

“Mr. Lincoln Goes to Washington,” by Paul Fatout, in Indiana Mag- 
azine of History (December). 

“Books for the Boys in Blue,” by Carrol H. Quenzel, in Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society (Autumn). 

“Henry J. Raymond and the New York Times in the Secession Crisis, 
1860-61,” by Carl F. Krummel, in New York History (October). 

“Cooper Institute: Tom Corwin and Abraham Lincoln,” by J. Jeffery 
Auer, ibid. 

“Horace Greeley and the Secession Movement, 1860-1861,” by Thomas 
N. Bonner, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Decem- 
ber). 

“Guides to American History Manuscript Collections in Libraries of 
the United States,” compiled by Ray Allen Billington, ibid. 

“Some Demagogues in American History,” by Reinhard H. Luthin, in 
the American Historical Review (October). 
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